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THIS quititndis has evidently an en- that he manufactures vitality enough for 
ormous development of the chest and it his great brain, so that it works with 
is to be presumed that the nutritive sys- ease and vigor. He has, therefore, a 
tem, as a whole, is well developed, and grand development of the Vital tempera- 
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ment, which makes blood rapidly, and 
givcs adequate support to the brain and 
nervous system. Life with him runs 
with a strong current. 

His face indicates health, ardor, earn- 
estness and facility of expression. His 
immense development of the perceptive 
organs gives great power to obtain 
knowledge, and enables him to com- 
mand whatever he knows on a subject 
at the instant. 

His head is very broad above the ears, 
showing great power and force of char- 
acter, consequently, as a workman he 
would push whatever cause he under- 
took to forward, and as a thinker he 
would be clear, energetic and practical ; 
his knowledge would come to the sur- 
face and be ready for utterance. 

His Language is large, and his mem- 
ory being excellent, he would be able to 
express himself with ease and uncom- 
mon fluency ; he would make a grand 
extemporaneous speaker, and he would 
put the force which belongs to that 
broad head and strong body into the 
work he had in hand; henceasan orator 
he would be forcible. His feelings are 
keen, earnest and urgent. He has fine 
constructive talent, and large Ideality ; 
hence, he has imagination, power to 
combine his thoughts and ideas, ability 
to use whatever of skill may be required 
in anything he has occasion to do: and 
then he evidently has very strong 
social power, which gives zeal and 
earnestness and enthusiasm to every 
effort of his mind and to every force of 
his character; in any of the walks of 
bis'nes3, and especially as a soldier, this 
man would be brave as need be. 

He should be known for individualism 
in thought and expression ; is no imita- 
tor, but essentially original in almost 
every phase of action, whether mental 
or physical. Few men, especially min- 
is‘ers, have so much dire-tne-s, earnest- 
ness, positiveness and force, and indi- 
cate such singleness of purpose. His 
mind is, as it were, focalized on the 
thought or duty which is before him; 


hence his power must be felt wherever 
he aims it or exercises it. 

The moral elements in his organism 
have a specific character in their very 
breadth, and appear to co-ordinate 
with his intellectual and propelling 
forces in a close degree, so that their 
expression is thoroughly practical and 
purposeful; there is, we believe, nothing 
in his methods that hints of uncertainty, 
indifference of view, or lack of motive. 

Phillips Brooks, as his town’s people 
prefer to call him, was born in Boston, on 
the 13th of Decemor, 1835, of an old New 
England family. He was one of a fam- 
ily of six boys, four of whom have 
found place as honored clergymen of the 
Church. His parents were devoted and 
intelligent members of St. Paul's church, 
then a recent offshoot of the old parish 
of Trinity, and the boys grew up under 
the very remarkable influence of Dr. 
Alexander H. Vinton, at that time rector 
of St. Paul's. 

Graduating first from the Latin school, 
and then from Harvard College in 1855, 
he has always retained a deep interest in 
its students. While feeling that his duty 
called him to decline its call to succeed 
Dr. Peabody as preacher to the univer- 
sity, he has tried to make himself a 
friend and his church a home to such of 
the students as cared to accept his hos- 
pitality. He preaches frequently at 
Cambridge, where the students hear him 
in large numbers. 

Dr. Brooks received his theological 
training at the seminary at Alexandria, 
Virginia. He was called the same year 
of his ordination (1859) to the Church of 
the Advent, Philadelphia, as assistant to 
his old pastor, Dr. Vinton, and from 
there in 1862 went to his own parish of 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. He was 
very young for so severe a charge, but 
he sprang at once to the position of a fa- 
mous preacher, and crowded congrega- 
tions listened with delight to the eloquent 


simplicity and direct earnestness with , 


which the young preacher presented the 
truths of the Gospel. 
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To the great grief of his congregation, 
the call to the old and important parish 
of Trinity, Boston, was accepted, and in 
1870, at thirty-five years of age, he en- 
tered upon the work which has proved 
of such unique and telling influence up- 
on Church life and general religious 
thought in that city. 

The following analytical sketch of Dr. 
Brooks’ style as an orator and of his 
character as a man is from the pen of 
anesteemed correspondent, who is a 
resident of Cambridge, Mass. : 

There is not another such figure to be 
found in Boston as Phillips Brooks. 
Tall and well-proportioned, head and 
shoulders above other men, with a full, 
round face beaming with health and 
good nature, a broad forehead, an erect 
carriage of body with the head thrown a 
little backward, denoting strong vitality, 
he has the appearance of a giant, and for 
this reason alone hundreds would stop 
in their walk to look at him. The peo- 
ple of Boston regard him as an honor 
to their city and would make strong 
opposition to his removal. Twice has 
the opportunity been offered him to go 
elsewhere. The first was a call to the 
preacher-ship of Harvard College, his 
own Alma Mater ; the second a call to 
the bishopric of Pennsylvania ; both of 
which he felt it his duty to decline. In 
truth, Boston would sadly miss its popu- 
lar preacher, for although there are many 
earnest, hard-working ministers in Bos- 
ton there is not one who could fill so 
well the position occupied by Dr. Brooks. 
On all sides his talents and genius have 
been recognized. Men of all classes and 
creeds are willing to sit under his teach- 
ing, and his influence is felt among all 
denominations. Dr. Brooks recognizes 
every phase of Christian activity if it is 
earnest and helpful, and has always 
shown himself glad to preach the word 
of God in the churches or halls of Chris- 
tian organizations different from his 
own. Acting in this broad spirit, Phil- 
lips Brooks has found his usefulness in- 
creased. Not only has his own congre- 


gation received large. increase from 
Congregational, Unitarian and other 
organizations, but members of every 
Christian body flock to hear him when 
he preaches in churches outside of Bos- 
ton. It is this broad sympathy with 
every Christian effort so characteristic 
of Brooks, that has made him more popu- 
lar than any other Episcopal minister. 
That church has many eloquent preach- 
ers ; perhaps some more eloquent than 
the rector of Trinity Church, but they do 
not draw the crowds which Brooks can 
summon when he preaches in a strange 
city. It will be evident from this that 
he is no mere denominational preacher, 
one who conceives his mission to be the 
narrow one of trumpeting the honor and 
glory and doctrine of one small house 
among the many mansions which make 
up the kingdom of Christ upon earth, 
but one of those great preachers who 
arise in different periods of the world’s 
history, like Chalmers and Wesley and 
Whitefield to show how great and wide 
the religion of Jesus is, how capable of 
embracing every son of man within its 
folds. In considering Dr. Brooks’ qual- 
ities as a minister of the Gospel we deem 
it only fair and just to his fellow clergy 
and co-workers to show that Phillips 
Brooks’ success arises from his great 
personal gifts. In no other way can we 
satisfactorily or impartially decide con- 
cerning his popularity without throwing 
disparagement on the earnest labors of 
his clerical brethren. It ought to be 
admitted as a self-evident truth that our 
Heavenly Father is ready and willing to 
impart to all his ministers the gifts-of 
his inspiration and to crown their efforts 
in his cause with success, God withholds 
truth from no one. It is free to all who 
are able and willing to accept it. Neither 
is God a respecter of persons ; he bounti- 
fully supplies all who labor in his vine- 
yard with spiritual gifts. Why then do 
not all the clergy become great preach- 
ers like Phillips Brooks? Because all 
have not been born with the same natu- 
ral endowments. That which consti- 
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tutes the difference between a great 
preacher and the ordinary zealous, hard- 
working minister, who fails to even keep 
his own congregation together, is not a 
difference in lack of zeal or heavenly 
favor, but of native ability, natural en- 
dowment; and it is far better to look 
at the subject from this stand-point than 
any other, for it would be unkind and 
unjust to say that the poor, struggling, 
self-sacrificing missionary failed to draw 
like Brooks or others because he was not 
zealous, or because the grace of God was 
not with him. Circumstance, the diffi- 
culty of the field cause more failures 
than lack of zeal or want of spiritual 
help from on High. Jesus recognized 
this fact, for his Apostles declare that 
their Master found many places where 
He could do nothing, because of the want 
of spiritual receptivity on the part of the 
people. And we find also that of the 
Apostles some were more popular than 
others, because some had greater natural 
abilities than others. St. Paul’s consti- 
tutional make-up was aifferent from 
St. Peter's and St. John’s, and hence he 
drew around him those who admired 
his way of presenting spiritual truth. 
And there were many Christians who 
hated him and refused to be taught by 
him; some even thought that he per- 
verted the truth of the Gospel, since he 
taught that the Gospel of Jesus was for 
all men, even the Gentiles. 

It must be recognized that Phillips 
Brooks has many of the natural gifts of 
a great preacher. His temperament is 
oratorical. There is almost an equal 
blending of the vital, mental and motive 
systems ; the vital is in the ascendancy. 
This combination gives to the speaker 
many excellent qualities. It charges 
the words and thoughts with vital and 
emotional energy. The rapidity which 
characterizes Phillips Brooks’ delivery is 
the effect mainly of his excessive vitality. 
The very presence of an audience and 
his standing position excite the vital 
currents, He thinks more quickly and 
more energetically while standing than 








when sitting. He is more powerful in 
his spoken words than in his written. 
Whenever he speaks great emotional 
susceptibility is developed. Especially 
those emotions which are characteristic 
of the vital temperament, the aggressive 
and sensitive, transcendental, anticipa- 
tory, exuberant and love emotions, 
buoy him up, and so stimulate his mind 
that thoughts and words and vital activ- 
ity come too quick for utterance, and the 
result is that his delivery becomes so 
rapid that often his hearers can not fol- 
low him. Much of what he says is lost, 
and many of his admirers when asked 
what were the excellent points of his ser- 
mon are able only to give a few of its 
more common-place truths. Still no 
doubt there are many who admire this 
rapid delivery. It gives the impression 
of earnestness, of a man imbued and so 
spiritualized with the great truths which 
he utters, that he has no time to speak 
clearly and distinctly. Some are even 
captivated with this style; such is the 
frailty of humanity that even the very 
faults of a great man give delight. 
There are those who are so in love with 
their pastor that they would fain make 
him believe that what is a real defect in 
his delivery is a crowning virtue. It 
sounds so grand to hear a man driving 
on at that rapid rate, hardly taking time 
to breathe, giving the impression that he 
is uttering truth so instinct with life 
that there is not a moment to be lost in 
their enunciation : but it is very sad to 
know that many have gone away unfed, 
especially those who have not been 
favored with a front seat, and ask one 
another what did he say that excited 
him so much, It is unfortunate that 
Phillips Brooks did not fall in with a 
good elocutionist when he was a boy at 
school, one who could have shown him 
how to use his voice to greater advantage, 
and in a way more easy to himself and 
more capable of imparting the great 
truths of which he is possessed and for 
which all men thirst. No preacher 
should omit any drill or labor which will 
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make him more useful. A clearer artic- 
ulation, a rounder and fuller voice with 
less guttural and aspirated quality, would 
not only increase the beauty of his de- 
livery but would enable his hearers 
to follow his discourse more easily and 
carry its truths away with them, instead 
of having their attention distracted by 
his peculiar utterance. But not only is 


- much of Dr. Brooks’ discourse lost to 


his congregation on account of his rapid 
and often indistinct delivery, but it has 
an influence in the wrong direction 
upon students for the ministry. Such 
students, captivated by the great success 
of Brooks as a preacher, seek to imitate 
lis style with the hope, perhaps, that they 
may be called young Brookses. Such 
imitations always fail because the imita- 
tors have not the great virtues of Brooks, 
which make his people blind to his de- 
fects. Such students should remember 
that Brooks has so many other oratori- 
cal gifts that he succeeds in spite of the 
imperfections. The defects in his enun- 
ciation are to some extent natural to 
him, and hence are in a great measure 
redeemable. They spring from his enor- 
mous Vitality and propulsive force. He 
uses too much force at the beginning of 
the enunciation of his words, hence the 
aperture or outlet of his utterance is 
choked and narrowed instead of ex- 
panded. There are too many thoughts 
and words seeking expression at one 
time. He is like a bottle full of liquid 
turned up-side down ; the opening of the 
bottle is too narrow to let the fluid pass 
through as rapidly as it crowds to the 
mouth; hence there is a succession of 
rapid, choked and intermittent sounds. 
Dr. Brooks could surmount these diffi- 
culties by holding under restraint his 
great vital and emotional fervor. There 
are times when the thunders of his elo- 
quence has subsided, and when he is 
speaking calmly and in a lower key of 
voice that he is very expressive and eas- 
ily understood. It would be well if he 
allowed himself to fall into that condi- 
tion more often ; it would break up the 


continuous torrent of his rapid delivery 
which wearies because of its sameness. 
But there are some excellencies in the 
earnestness and sympathy in his intona- 
tion ; his voice is free from metallic and 
repulsive sounds. It has a richness and 
depth of resonance which pleases the 
ear and impresses the mind. His de- 
livery is buoyant, exhilarating, hopeful, 
and confident. Indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise, so great are his physical 
gifts. Another element in Brooks’ suc- 
cess is his large intellectual and emo- 
tional developments. His head is large 
both in the observing and reflecting 
faculties. He not only gathers facts and 
ideas, but he can systematize and arrange 
them in order, originates others and 
clothe all, new and old, with the garb 
of originality. His head is broad rather 
than high, hence his conceptions are 
more noted for their width than their 
depth. His ideas are broad, they embrace 
the universe, he can see truth in every- 
thing. Outside of his own restricted 
circle, where certain class feelings in 
favor of aristocratic customs and methods 
tend to bias his judgment, because his 
education unfortunately has bent him 
that way, Dr. Brooks can take a broad 
and liberal stand. The Brooks by na- 
ture, as God made him, is a far grander 
specimen of humanity than the Brooks 
of social custom and narrow class educa- 
tion. Born in the affluence of wealth 
and social position he knows but little 
of the great battles being fought for very 
existence by those whom nature, or cir- 
cumstance, or chance has placed ia the 
humbler ranks of life. He had not to 
put forth a single effort to get his edu- 
cation. His college expenses were paid 
by his parents, and the way to books and 
instructors readily accessible. There 
was, therefore, nothing to stand in the 
way of his success as astudent; he could 
gather knowledge on a bed of flowers 
and meditate on the great principles of 
Christianity in a hammock delightfully 
swaying to and fro in the gentle breezes 
of heaven. A small missionary enter- 
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prise, supported by a few ladies, caught 
the young ambitious Beecher and taught 
him the hard duties of ministerial life; 
but the young Brooks sprang at once 
into power and fame. A large church 
in Philadelphia received him as its pas- 
tor almost before he doffed the college 
gown. It is well to remember these cir- 
cumstances in the life of Brooks, for to 
some extent they account for many of 
his narrow expressions and his evident 
sympathy with the more favored classes 
of society. Outside of these imperfec- 
tions of character, which are more the 
result of aristocratic education than nat- 
ural to him, Dr. Brooks has an intel- 
lect which is above narrowness and 
bigotry, an intellect that readily sepa- 
rates the spirit of truth from its hard- 
shell covering or its cast-iron presenta- 
tion. He can see good in many of the 
old heresies which so distracted the an- 
cient church, and he acknowledges the 
highest kind of Christianity is not theo- 
retic, not a blind adherence to creed or 
dogma, but practical life and truthfulness 
in God. Inall his preaching he presents 
Christ as the ideal or pattern of human- 
ity after which we should frame our 
characters. His broad intellectuality 
also enables him to sympathize with 
those great movements in scholarship, 
art or social reform which have been 
too often neglected by ministers, because 
regarded as simply human efforts. These 
efforts of man after improvement Dr. 
Brooks regards as sacred and worthy of 
all the time a minister can devote to 
them ; hence, whenever an opportunity 
is given, he is found addressing schools 
of learning. 

Such are the general characteristics of 
his intellect. To go more into detail, he 
is a keen observer of men, and can make 
his sermons suit individual needs. In 
this he is aided by his vivid imagination. 
The circumstances and environments of 
his life were such that he could not 
learn much of the great issues and suffer- 
ings of life by actual experience, but his 
imagination can often very fully realize 


such issues. He is, therefore, often able 
to startle his hearers by representations 
of scenes of life to which he has been an 
entire stranger. In the expression of 
his thoughts in words he is often elo- 
quent. At times there is great verbosity 
and muddiness of expression, but his 
thoughts are so fully drawn out and so 
clearly illustrated by concrete examples 
that they make themselves felt even 
when the general construction is obscure. 
He has a great facility for repetition, the 
same thought kaleidoscope-like appears 
again and again in new and more fas- 
cinating colors. It is well that such is 
his style, for he would be well-nigh unin- 
telligible on account of his rapid delivery, 
as it is, by his iteration, a great deal of 
what he says can be lost without impair- 
ing the thought. 

He deals largely in comparisons, and 
many of his strokes of the identify- 
ing faculty are happy gems of genius. 
Although there is great intellectuality 
about Brooks’ sermons, there is seldom 
any lack of interest on this account, for 
his large vital and emotional forces 
clothe his thoughts with power and 
grandeur. Such are some of his intel- 
lectual powers which help to make him 
great. 

The situation of his church and the 
character of the members of his congre- 
gation have also much to do with his 
reputation. Pastor of one of the wealth- 
iest churches in the city of Boston, situ- 
ated in the most fashionable region, the 
Back-bay, he has a firm hold on the life 
and success of the metropolis. What- 
ever philantropic movements he should 
chose to inaugurate he would find many 
ready to help him with money and in- 
fluence. Then, again, his church was 
constructed at great cost and has all the 
worldly attractions of beauty of structure, 
artistic paintings and fascinating music. 
Thus favored by every circumstance 
that could elevate a preacher, a strong 
wealthy church, in a good situation, 
and himself possessed of rare talents, 
Brooks stands unrivaled in Boston as a 
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pulpit orator. He has every avenue 
open for doing good to his kind. The 
age needs just such men as he. Men of 
influence, men of station. If Brooks 
would espouse and herald any good 
cause to-morrow thousands would fol- 
low where he leads. He has every 
chance to prove himself a hero, a true 
follower of his divine Master who for- 
sook every worldly position and gave 
all for humanity. The sad thoughts 
presses upon meas I bring this sketch 
of a great man to a close, a thought 
which the more I struggle to banish it 
still rises more vividly in my mind, un- 
til it thunders louder and louder and 
bursts into living expression. It is the 
thought of the tremendous issucs which 
are still unsettled because no able leader 
has arisen to march them on to victory. 
These issues are the great temperance 
question, the reformation of our civil 
codes of laws, which, as they now exist, 
punish the poor and innocent because 
they have no money to purchase free- 
dom until the law has found them guilty 
or innocent, Also, there must be found 


a leader in the Christian field who will 
become the apostle of a new redemption 
from slavery as bad in its effects as negro- 
slavery—wage slavery. The labor ques- 
tion in the future will be as great and as 
important in its issues as any question 
which at any time has startled the sons 
of our universe. It will be well for 
Christianity if her great supporters, her 
eminent ministers, will find it their duty 
todo something to solve these difficult 
issues. How much good could a great 
popular preacher like Phillips Brooks do 
if he would champion some one of these 
great movements. Guthrie, and Chal- 
mers, and Farrar, and Beecher have all 
been apostles of great philantropic move- 
ments. Shall we see Dr. Brooks, backed 
by the wealth and aristocratic influence 
of Boston, some day not far distant lead- 
ing on to success one or more of these 
great enterprises, or shall we behold him 
a self-satisfied pastor feeding the already 
well-fed sheep of Trinity with words 
and thoughts which stir the heart and 
please the intellect, but do not rouse the 
hearer into practical activity ? 





THE WEB 


A pitiful piece of patches and shreds— 
But stay your passionate grieving— 
Is it late to pick up the broken threads, 

And change the pattern of weaving ? 


The warp was dyed in the wool and drawn 
To the loom without your willing,— 
But the shuttle that flies from dawn to 
dawn 
Carries the thread of your filling. 


The fabric of Life by which you are known 
Is not of your own free choosing,— 

But the matter which gives it light and tone 
Is the color you are using. 


You are caught in a mystic web of Fate 
Of a strange complex designing; 

Still you may shift—blend—lay more straight 
The threads you are intertwining. 


OF LIFE, 


Over the dingy, ancestral dyes, 
Over and under, under and over, 

The gold of your shuttle tints, as it flies, 
The blemish it may not cover. 


Vain with your hand on the beam to pause, 
In your own work disbelieving, 

For still by the force of its unseen laws 
The Loom goes on a-weaving. 


And your inmost thought is caught in the 
snare— 
Whether or no by your willing, 
And your purpose, be it false or fair, 
Shows in the web you are filling. 


Well for you if at last, my friend, 
When your shuttle shall fail and falter, 
‘ Another, beginning where you end, 
Finds naught in the pattern to alter. 
A. lL. MUZZEY. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS.—NO. 10. 
FIKMNESS, 


“E E’S as obstinate as a mule. I 

can’t do anything with him.” 
How often I have heard this remark, 
aud I do not doubt that you have heard 
it frequently, and it is very likely that 
the subjects of it were some of you. 
When a boy wants to have his own 
way, and can not be persuaded or coaxed 
or, perhaps, driven to do. something 
else he gets the name of being stubborn 
and mulish, and unless he has a father 


Pi 
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‘ 


fexatTor Vest. 

o~ mother who are able to sce the reason 
for his disposition, and to treat him 
wisely he is his likely to grow more and 
more wilful in his disregard of the 
wishes and opinions of others, especially 
if his Self-Esteem is strong ; that is, if he 
considers himself a person of some im- 
po-tance in the world, and wauts others 
to know it. 

The foun‘ation of obstinacy, or stub- 
borness, is an organ in the brain called 
Firmness, which is situated at the sum- 
mit of the head. See No. 14 in the dia- 
gram given in our last talk. When it 


seeing the point. 


is large it imparts height to the central 
part of the crown, and if the surround- 
img organs are but moderate in size the 
skull there may project upward quite in 
a peak. The portrait of Senator Vest 
being a side-view shows a marked de- 
velopment of Firmness. You may 
know that Mr. Vest is from the State of 
Missouri, where he became distinguish- 
ed as a lawyer and debater. He looks 
for all the world like a man who has a 
strong will, and is bright and quick at 
His Firmness has 
helped him, you may believe, to climb 
up the ladder of fame. It is a very im- 
portant help to us, whatever may be our 
place in life, if we wish to succeed, be- 
cause it supplies determination, and so 
backs up our efforts. A boy may have 
a first-rate intellect and be given a good 
education, but if he lacks resolution and 
perseverance he will not accomplish 
what is expected of him. You know 
people who have had good epportunities 
and who are really talented ; can talk 
well, write well, understand different 
languages, yet do not get ahead in life. 
Some of these are changeable, become 
discontented soon with anything that 
takes much time for its performance, 
and so don’t half finish what they begin. 
Others are too generous, frank and 
sympathetic, or too much inclined to 
social diversion to carry out any settled 
plan or undertaking ; their attention is 
easily drawn from their work, and con- 
sequently, is not done properly. 

The lives of our really great men illus- 
trate the power of Firmness. Through 
its influence upon other faculties of the 
mind, upon their intellect, upon their 
moral sentiments, upon their social 
feelings and upon their selfish and prac- 
tical feelings, they went on step by ste}, 
gaining in capacity to do the work that 
was taken up by them or put upon them 
bv society. You know the character of 
such men as Cesar, Socrates. Newton, 
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Luther, Columbus, Cromwell, John 
Howard, Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Bismarck, Livingstone, as it is set 
forth in what they did, and a careful study 
of the part taken by Firmness in the con- 
duct of each of these would be an iuter- 
esting and instructive study for you. 

Take Columbus for a moment and 
see how persistently he sought to carry 
out his purpose of a voyage to find the 
Indies, the unknown country that he bad 
reasoned out must exist somewhere to 
the west of Europe, or would be found 
if a ship sailed far enough on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. In spite of the opposition 
and ridicule he met when applying for 
assistance to fit out his expedition; 
although Venice, Genoa, Portugal and 
the Spanish king rejected his appeals as 
vain, foolish, or visionary ; although a 
poor man with little influence and few 
friends who could help him to approach 
the rich and great at Court, yet he was 
not to be put down or crushed. Had it 
not been for a woman, Queen Isabella, 
who was so deeply impressed by his 
lofty determination that she offered 
him money from her own kingdom of 
Castile, the Spanish crown would proba- 
bly not have enjoyed the glory of 
America’s discovery. You know that 
Columbus was on the eve of leaving 
Spain for France, to try his chances at 
Paris, when Isabella sent for him. 

Think a little of the determination re- 
quired by Howard and Livingstone to 
carry out their purposes of benevolence ; 
of the personal hardships in foreign 
lands, the conflicts with enemies, the 
self-sacrifice prolonged for many years, 
and all that a wretched, unfortunate 
class of people, or races in darkness and 
subject to oppression and cruelt;, might 
be benefited and brought into a better 
condition. 

Without Firmness the character is 
weak, and a person can stand few trials. 
It is a sort of ‘‘seasoning” for the other 
mental faculties. Just mark its place 
there in the crown of the head, and you 
can not help thinking that it is very im- 


portant. The Designer of our organism 
evidently intended it as a kind of linch- 
pin to the faculties, to hold them up to 
their special duties just as the linch-pin 
holds the axle of the forewheels to a 
wagon, so thatthe driver can turn and 
go in the direction he wishes. Then, 
too, the position of Firmness inclines 
me to think vhat it has a special relation 
to the moral organs, and is intended 
more particularly to make them active 
and strong in their influence, and so 


Tuomas JEFFERSON, 


render a person honest, respectful, kind, 


cheerful, trustful, careful, calm and 
dignified, by working with the faculties 
of Conscientiousness, Veneration, Ben- 
evolence, Hope, Faith, Cautiousness and 
Self-Esteem. 

We admire a person who is resolutely 
kind, honest, cheerful, etc., because the 
character is a noble one, but when we 
meet a man who is persistently selfish, 
or quarrelsome, or cruel, always snarl- 
ing and snapping like a vicious cur, or 
always insisting upon having his own 
way, or sullen and incorrigible like a 
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capricious donkey or balky horse, we 
soon dislike him and want to get out of 
his society. 

You have met dogs that show the dis- 
position of Firmness, they will persist 
in doing something in spite of coaxing 
and threats ; cats, asa general thing, are 
very obstinate. We can see it in horses ; 
some will show a steady and determined 
will in drawing a heavy wagon up hill 
and through bad places in the road, 
while others, when they come to a place 
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and inflexible in his rulings, and when 
he passes sentences, however severe, to 
do it with calmness. Sometimes a judge 
is forced to listen to appeals for mercy 
from friends of a convicted felon, and 
if he’s a kind man it is hard for him to 
stand up against them. The picture of 
the woman supplicating for a change 
of the sentence which has just been 
given on the man who is led away by 
the officers, is an illustration of such a 
case. Mark the head of the judge and 
a 
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Jupor.—“I am Sorry—Ber tHe Law Must Take rts Covrst.” 


where a long continued strain is neces- 
sary, will hesitate and stop before they 
are half through. 

When this faculty is well developed and 
works upon, say Conscientiousness, that 
has been called into exercise by some 
event, it helps one in keeping to the 
right, to carry out his sense of duty. 
The Catos I mentioned in our last talk 
must have had large Firmness as well 
as strong Conscientiousness. The judge 
who holds court wherein people are 
tried for crimes of all kinds, must have a 
high degree of Firmness to be decided 





his bearing, and you will think that it 
would be useless to attempt to move him 
when his mind was made up, or when 
the jury had brought in a unanimous 
verdict of ‘‘guilty,in the first degree.” 
Such a judge would say that there was 
little for him to do besides passing the 
sentence of the Jaw upon the prisoner; 
that was his duty and he could not help 
it. 

When Firmness is very strong in a 
boy it almost always shows itself unpleas- 
antly; he is obstinate, wilful, sullenly 
determined to have hisown way. Heis 
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not old enough to be reasonable and dis- 
creet in his conduct; his intellect is not 





WiLFtt Boy. 


mature, and his selfish nature is active. 
Such a boy as that in the picture has 
evidently brought himself into a bad 


state through wilfulness, and quiet 
people look upon him as a nuisance. 
With the obstinate boy or man Firmness 
is like atyrant, working with his lower 
animal nature and making it conspicu- 
ous in his conduct. A most desirable 
element thus becomes a source of an- 
noyance, and if effort is not made to 
regulate its action the boy will be sure 
to grow into a very disagreeable, ua- 
balanced man, who will be disliked by 
everybody. Study your Firmness, my 
young friends, and learn as much as 
you can about the action of a keystone 
in the fabric of your character. 
EDITOR, 





PRACTICAL USE OF PHRENOLOGY BY PARENTS. 


HAT shall I do with my child? is 

a question which comes to near- 

ly every parent, and usually causes much 

perplexity. With minds full of hope 

that the child will be great, and that 

everything lies within its reach, there is 

a vague uncertainty and a sting of am- 

bition that render a sensible decision al- 
most impossible. 

As a first step toward a solution of this 
question a Phrenological chart of the 
child’s head is needed. This should be 
obtained within two years of the time the 
child learns to read, say at the age of 
eleven. If possible, the child should be 
sent in charge of some person, in no way 
related, with instructions to have the ex- 
amination made without regard to any 
one’s feelings. In other words, let the 
phrenologist feel that he is obliged to 
please no one. That allthat is wanted is 
an exact statement of character and capa- 
bilities. | Be sure to have the question 
asked ‘‘ What can the child do?” 

With a chart of this kind the parent 
will have some food for thought for sev- 
eral years to come. The child must be 
studied and care taken to discriminate 
between those incidentals of childhood, 
like a love for declamation and poetry, 
and the real indications of a natural in- 


clination toward some particular branch 
of art or industry. Examine the chart 
and the family history. At what have 
parents, uncles, aunt and grand-parents 
been successful? Whose characteristics 
does the child inherit? Physically how 
does he compare with other children 
of hisown age. Is he an improvement 
on his parents and grand parents 
physically or mentally? If he is not, 
he can not expect to exceed them to any 
great extent, except as his advantages 
and those of the age in which he lives are 
greater than theirs. If the father has a 
profession or trade and the child can be 
brought to follow it, great profit will ac- 
crue fromsucha course. Another thing 
should be considered which is too often 
overlooked. How muchin afterlife can 
the parent aid the childin getting posi- 
tions, in obtaining advancement or secur- 
ing business? In what direction is the 
parent’sinfluence strongest? To fightthe 
battle of life unaided in these days of 
competition, schools, special instruction 
and large capital, is a waste of effort. 
As our country grows older methods of 
business are changing. People become 
more and more inclined to purchase from 
acquaintances and to employ those with 
whom they have ties of relationship or 
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business. This makes unaided effort lcss 
and less productive. 

In these days of trade schools parents 
are inclined to look to them as an easy 
solution of the problem of education. 
The old proverb says that every man 
should have a trade, but before attempt- 
ing to teach a boy the use of tools be sure 
that he is able to learn to handle them. 
The wise man will not waste time by put- 
ting the boy in the shop or trade school 
and answer the questions experimentally, 
but will ask the Phrenologist the question 
in advance. If it be answered affirma- 
tively, and the child is destined for some 
mechanical pursuit, then by all means 
let the studies and reading be in that direc- 
tion. Thecommon school education will 
be of value, but if means can be found 
for something more practical the public 


school should be used fora short time- 


only. 

If a broad, large, projecting forehead, 
going straight up over the eyes, together 
with large Language, indicates that it is 
possible for the youngster to become a 
stenographer, and the chart says the same 
thing, then give as far as possible a liberal 
education. Almost anything in the way 
of information will be valuable. Half 
the young men in New York who apply 
for positions as stenographers fail be- 
cause ‘they don't know anything.” 
They do not have a sufficient amount of 
general intelligence to understand a bus- 
iness letter when they hear it. Their 
knowledge of stenography or short-hand 
is usually good enough for all practical 
purposes, but they are good for nothing 
because they haven't any cultivated 
brains. 

While it is comparatively easy for a 
person to deal with those who have tal- 
ents in some particular direction, the 
greatest difficulty is encountered with the 
child who has no particular or decided 
inclinations. He who “has the five 
talents,” or he who has only one may be 
easily disposed of. The question is, what 


shall we do with him who has no talent 
but only a napkin in which one might 


have been hidden? The son of a man of 
some property who had been sent by his 
father through the academy, college and 
finally througha post-graduate course, 
came to a friend and asked what he 
should do. At twenty-eight the world was 
before him. He was well up in all his 
classes at graduation, and was full of 
learning. and knowledge. Questions 
showed that he had no taste or special love 
for teaching or for business; although 
a religious young man he was not in- 
clined or ‘‘called” to preach, had not any 
special taste, and liked one thing as well as 
another. Three weeks later on learning 
that he had been accidentally drowned 
a sigh of relief came. Here was a man 
for whom the world had no place. He 
should have stayed at home, studied farm- 
ing and become a useful part of common- 
place country society. Tosucha person 
learning should be aluxury and indulged 
in as such, without making any attempt 
to earn his bread and butter by it. 

When the Phrenoiogist says there are 
no particular aptitudes, and when physi- 
cal, mental and hereditary traits are only 
ordinary, it is best, as a rule, to curb the 
ambition and undertake some work 
which is within reach. The old injunction 
to aim high, in ninety-nine cases out of 
the hundred, only wastes the arrow, and 
the marksman has the mortification 
which comes from hitting nothing. 

Referring to family traits and the pow- 
ers which come by inheritance, it is safe 
to say that no great man ever came from 
a family which had been conspicuously 
common-place both mentally and phy- 
sically. A careful and proper use of 
Phrenology will guard against undue and 
injurious ambition. On the other hand, 
it will prevent mistakes of the opposite 
kind. If any great powers are sleeping 
it will find them. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen a 
second chart may be cbtained with ad- 
vantage. It sometimes happens that 
childrens’ heads and mental powers un- 
dergo changes of a marked character 
before they are twenty years old. Asa 
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rule, the child is very exactly the father 
of the man, and the character which was 
accurate at eleven will be equally just at 
twenty-one. 

The advice may be summed up in a 
few words. At an early age get a phren- 
ologist to give an impartial account of 
the child’s mental powers and capabilities. 

If any marked tendencies or aptitudes 
be found, soeducate the child that they 
will aid in itslife work. Conform the life 
work to the natural inclinations if these 
are stronger than mere whims. If, as is 
more probable in the majority of cases, 
no special powers are found, take a sensi- 
ble view of the matter and help the child 
to learn to do that kind of work which 
the world wants to pay the best price for, 
governing the selection according to the 
facilities at hand for turning out a good 
workman. Lastly, teach both boys and 
girls book-keeping, but don’t allow one 
of them to adopt that as a profession. 
Even a special genius for accounts will 
scarcely raise the book-keeper above the 
level of a two-legged addition table. 


The work itself is mentally destructive 
and, at the same time, wretchedly ill paid. 

In selecting a trade it must be re- 
membered that learning to run a machine 
is not, in general, learning the trade. The 
boy may be an expert in the use of a drill 
press or a lathe and not be a machinist. 
He may run a planing machine and be 
little more than a day laborer. When, 
however, he goes a step higher and can 
construct, repair or set up his own tools, 
when he rises above his machine, then 
he has a trade that is of some utility. 
The tool-maker stands on a higher plane 
than the man who simply runs the tools 
in the shop, inasmuch as the one has 
more use for his brains, and, in the end, 
the question is how much brain capital 
can the boy or girl be given, and how 
can they be rendered capable of doing 
work for which there is a market. When 
in any case this question has been an- 
swered, the problem has been solved suc- 
cessfully. 

W. E, PARTRIDGE, 





BOADICEA. 


HE British Islanders at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era were rude 

and uncultivated. It is supposed that 
they came from Gaul, as France was 
formerly called, for their habits were 
similar to those of the people of that 
country at that time. Their religion, 
like themselves, was fierce and blood- 
thirsty, and they clung to it with ex- 
treme fervor. Their priests were called 
Druids, who surrounded their religious 
rites with awful mystery. They lived 
secluded in dense forests. Their temples 
consisted of huge stone pillars standing 
in a circle. A stone in the middle of 
this inclosure was used as an altar, on 
which it is supposed that human victims 
were at times sacrificed. The Romans, 
in the reign of Nero, made war on the 
ancient Britons, and believed that they 
had succeeded in conquering them, but 
as soon as the victorious Roman general, 


Suetonius Paulinus, left their island 
Boadicea, the queen of the Iceni, rose 
in armsagainst the enemy. She was 
inspired by her religicus zeal, by the 
memory of the indignities that the 
Roman tribunes had heaped upon the 
people, and by a natural aversion that 
a home ruler has to the encroachments 
of a foreign power. Her people gladly 
rallied to her standard. They were vic- 
torious over several Roman settlements, 
and London, the main seat of the ruth- 
less intruders, was burned to the ground. 
In those barbaric times mercy was un- 
known, and seventy thousand Romans 
and strangers were slain. Suetonius re- 
turned to the provinces of the Britons, 
engaged in battle with them, completely 
routed the queen’s army, and killed 
eighty thousand Britons. 

Boadicea saw the dull light of the day 
close upon her altered fortunes. There 
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was no one to whom she could now 
turn for consolation. Her priests had 
been burned in the fires they had pre- 
pared for their enemies; not one of 
their consecrated groves and altars re- 
mained. What was left to soothe the 
heart of the conquered queen? The 
uninhabited rooms of her wooden pal- 
ace echoed to her heavy tread. Sounds 
were now and then borne on the fast 
darkening air, more melancholy to her 
than the solemn gusts of wind that 
swept down through the chimneys of 
the rude fire-places. They were the 
shouts of her victorious enemies. They 
came nearer, nearer, and while Boadi- 
cea listened her face grew sterner and 
she resolved not to fall alive in the hands 
of her conquerers. She would drink of 
the poison she had a little while before 
prepared. Nearer and clearer came the 
voices of her victorious foe. The van- 
quished queen hesitated no longer. She 
raised the cup of poison to her lips and 
drank its fatal contents. When Sucto- 
nius broke into the palace with his 
armed warriors he found the Queen of 
the Iceni dead. 

We need the light of Phrenology to 
see distinctly the characters of the dim 
and shadowy past. Boadicea was not 
beautiful. There was too little cultiva- 
tion of the manners, mind and morals in 
her time for that. The prevailing idea 
of a God amongst her people was not 
calculated to fill their hearts with affec- 
tion, confidence and gratitude toward a 
Supreme Being. Their emotion toward 
their god was one of abject fear, which 
the druids took care to keep active. 
These priests not only had the power of 
inflicting terrible penalties in this world, 
but they declared that they could cause 
the eternal transmigration of souls. It 
was not possible that an expression of 
sweet spiritual peace could rest on the 
countenances of persons whose best 
emotions were debasing fears. Their 
faces, therefore, were harsh and repul- 
sive in aspect. Boadicea, being a queen, 
was surrounded by the best infiuences 


of her barbarous country. Her manuer 
was commanding, but her countenance 
wore the stern fixedness, and her voice 
had the same rude, coarse tones that 
belonged to her fierce subjects. Their 
sole education consisted in believing 
what the barbaric druids taught them 
without the liberty of using their own 
reason in anything. These Britons, in 
their intercourse, did not even put on 
the appearance of kindness and consid- 
eration for each other, which, hypocriti- 
cal as it often may be, is yet calculated 
to tame the savage in man’s nature, and 
aids him in desiring to be that which he 
sometimes almost unconsciously imi- 
tates, a refined and gentle human being. 
Boadicea could not claim to be this, but 
she was the best of her race in Britain, 
and, we may say, the last, for these Brit- 
ons were never again known as a free 
and independent people. 

Boadicea had all the virtues of her 
time. She had large Combativeness, 
Inhabitiveness and Self-Esteem, which 
made her brave and liberty-loving. She 
was devoted to her home and her nation, 
while her large Veneration made her 
reverence her country’s gods, and will- 
ing to fight and die in their defence. 

A TRAVELER, 


COMMON FAME, 
A man was born, sang, suffered, loved and 





died. 
Men scorned him living ; let us praise him 
dead. 
Tis life was brief and bitter, gently led 
And proudly, but with pure and blameless 
pride. 
He wrought no wrong toward any ; satisfied 
With love and labor, whence our souls 
are fe 
With largess yet of living wine and bread. 
Come, let us praise him; here is naught to 


hide. 
Make bare the poor dead secrets of his heart. 
Surip the stark-naked soul, that all may 


peer, 
Spy, smirk, scoff, snap, snort, snivel, 
snarl and sneer ; 
Let none so sad, let none so sacred part 
Lie still for pity, rest unstirred for shame, 
But all be scanned of all men. This is 
fame. A.C. W 





KATE GREENAWAY. 





KATE 


GREENAWAY, 


THE CHILDREN’S COSTUME ARTIST. 


UCCESS in any department of life 
to-day is to be won only by perse- 
vering industry by the young man or 
young woman whostarts without the sup- 
port of wealth or position. Artis a voca- 


tion very fascinating to the young who 


have a leaning toward the tasteful and 
refined, and there are thousands of men 
and women who draw, sketch and paint, 
but how few are artists in the true sense 
of that term, and how few are able to 
earn a living by pencil or brush. An 
eminent painter once remarked to me 
that he had ‘worked like a common 
laborer the greater part of his life,” and 


when his pictures had become highly 
prized he enjoyed but a few years the 
fruits of long study and close applica- 
tion, as he died when scarcely more than 
fifty years old. 

The English woman, whose expressive 


face the reader has before him, has be- 
come well-known for her skill in a cer- 
tain line of artistic design, but only after 
much study. A natural adaptation to 
the vocation led her to take it up, and a 
temperament unusually strong and an 
organization emotional, earnest and posi- 
tive have been the backing to her effort. 

A writer inthe Wide Awake describes 
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Miss Greenaway’s life and work in this 
way: 

In London, Kate Greenaway lives— 
the artist whose pictures have made the 
whole world, that lies akin to the heart 
of a child, acknowledge the power of 
her genius. Her magic pencil has trans- 
formed even our American home mid- 
gets into the quaintest and loveliest of 
little antiques with their ‘‘ Mother Hub- 
bard” and ‘‘Greenaway” gowns, and 
their sailor and grand-father costumes. 
Her name is an household word; her 
dictum as powerful as that of a court- 
designer ; her modes as closely followed 
in the world of fashion, and in the 
larger world without, that would be 
fashionable, as are those of a Worth. 

A glimpse of her studio, a hint of her 
methods, just enough to make you wish 
for more will be given here, In speak- 
of it she said that each of her imagina- 
tive designs is wrought out by a hard, 
laborious process. She plans out all the 
little robes and quaint bonnets and fun- 
ny old cloaks to the minutest detail of 
each bow and ribbon and band, and she 
smiled as she pointed to them hanging 
there around the studio wall, so motion- 
less then, but soon to be alive again 
with charming curves and airy grace, 
when obedient to the little creatures 
within. 

The little models have to be tied and 
buttoned and pinned into the quaint 
garments, to pose with many rests be- 
tween ; but the artist, with tireless pen- 


cil, must go over and over in dry 
drudgery, each line and curve, altering 
here, improvising there, spending hours 
upon one little detail; that the whole 
may be perfect. Is it any wonder that 
the inanimate figures seem to walk, tu 
speak, to pirouette and masquerade all 
along the printed page? 

I look up as I am writing to the 
quaint, tender, exquisite figure and face 
of a little child, as dainty a bit as ever 
called a child-worshipper to homage, 
my “‘ Little Brown-Maiden.” She is my 
ideal of a certain demure grace, a sweet 
reserve, a childish questioning into the 
coming years, a gay abandon as regards 
all sorrow, present and to come. There 
she sits in a little, dull-brown gown, her 
hands in a big muff that, despite the 
weary body, shall be held with the air 
of a grown-up lady ; the big bonnet, 
with its large bow to one side ; the tired 
little shoes, creased and evidently dusty ; 
so tired, they are, nevertheless, placed 
exactly in dignified position as befits the 
little wearer's tone of mind. 

We are no advocates of the light, 
variable, capricious changes of fashion, 
but one who aims to introduce utility, 
grace, comfort and beauty in combina- 
tion through her designs, as Miss Green- 
away’s purpose has been from the first, 
deserves our approval, and that of all 
thoughtful people, especially as her work 
has a relation to the moral and physical 
well-being of thousands of our clil- 
dren. 





GATHER UP THE 


2 ATHER up the fragments, that 

nothing be lost.” I mean the 
fragments of time. There seems to be a 
common anxiety among men to become 
rich, and in feverish haste they join 
in the pursuit of money-making, giving 
their time to its acquirement. Although 


there could hardly be found one who 
willingly would have his stay on earth 
shortened by even so much as one year 
of his life, if, in exchange for it, he could 


FRAGMENTS. 


become rich as’ Croesus, yet ‘‘ time is the 
stuff that life is made of.” How men do 
value this thing called time when con- 
sidered by the bulk of a year or so, es- 
pecially if it be the closing period of 
their sojourn upon earth! but such 
fragments as the minutes and hours of 
every-day life are carelessly squandered. 

There is a fable that an ancient king 
acquired the enormous wealth for which 
he was so celebrated from the golden 
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sands of a river which flowed through 
his kingdom. The flowing stream 
brought the particles of gold in grains 
and globules and flakes from the moun- 
tains above, and the servants of this 
king washed the sands and thus sepa- 
rated the heavier deposit of the metal. 
By collecting these fragments of gold 
an immense fortune was accumulated, 

Do people think particles of time less 
valuable than particles of gold that they 
are not more careful to gather up the 
fragments? Spare moments, that have 
been called the ‘‘gold dust” of time, 
have in them treasures of wealth, if all 
persons would only gather them up. 

Many seem to be dreaming their lives 
away ; not by soundly sleeping at reg- 
ular times, which is needful for the 
proper maintenance of refreshed and in- 
vigorated power, but they do not wake 
up to the realities of life. 

‘* All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” but when Jack is allowed all 
play and no work he becomes lazy and 
wicked, and is a very disagreeable fel- 
low to have around. Habitual idleness 
is bad, very bad; so, too, may be a 
ceaseless, purposeless toiling. Pleasur- 
able recreation is a necessity, for body 
and mind require relaxation to become 
rested and recuperated, and they also 
need exercise, that is, actual work, in or- 


oo 


der to maintain their healthful vigor 
and strength. Workingfor a purpose, 
with some goal to be obtained, has in it 
an exhilaratiug tonic ; while in the con- 
sciousness of making one’s sclf useful 
there is experienced a thrill of pleasure. 

Let there be some definite plan for 
each day’s employment; systematized 
labor is the power that accomplishes 
something ; and in planning do not de- 
spise the spare moments, but utilize 
them in some wise way; gather up 
grains of useful knowledge or perform 
little acts of worthiness in some man- 
ner. Rare and choice volumes haye 
been read, and bvoks of solid learning 
have been mastered by studiously pick- 
ing up stray bits of time. 

Blessed are the spare moments; let us 
not be spendthrifts of time, but gather up 
even the ‘“‘gold dust” of the passing 
hours ; hoard them with care and put 
them to the best possible use. And, if 
our lives be of short duration, may they 
be much in little, for surely he that lives 
well lives much ; and whosoever would 
have head and heart-riches let him 
gather up these passing minutes. 

There isa river of time flowing by us 
filled with grains and globules and 
flakes of golden opportunities, which, 
if we are careful tocollect, wealth of su- 
preme value shall be ours, ERRO, 


<4 





WHAT IS 


ROM an article in a recent number 

of the St. Louis Medical Journal. 

we derive the following discussion of 
this mooted question : 

Instinct, according to the distinction 
of the medizval school-men, was as- 
cribed exclusively to our dumb fellow- 
creatures, while the actions of man were 
supposed to be as exclusively swayed by 
the influence of a less unconscious, 
but erratic, presumptive and misleading 
faculty, called reason. ‘‘ They call it 
reason and they use its power to get 
more wretched than the lowest beast,” 
says the devil in Faust. In other words, 


INSTINCT 2 


Providence was supposed to have in- 
sured tke welfare of brutes by safe- 
guards denied to man. But a critical 
study of the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish mental faculties from those of 
the lower animals has refuted that fal- 
lacy, as well as Buffon’s long accepted 
definition of instinct as a ‘* propensity 
acting on impulse from within ”—reason 
being ‘‘ biased by external motives.” 
The truth is that both kinds of incentive 
influence both kinds of action, the dif- 
ference being merely a variation in the 
degree of that influence. Every man's 
individual character is apt to bias the ex- 
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ternal motives of his conduct. Danger 
enjoins caution ; but passion, pride, im- 
patience vote to disregard the warning 
and argue just as eloquently as dissent- 
ing prudence. The innate bias called 
temper continually interferes in the 
council of our intellectual faculties. 

On the other hand, no instinct of the 
lower animals is actuated exclusively by 
intuition. External circumstances de- 
termine at least the mode, and often the 
time of its manifestation ; the wander- 
instinct of migratory birds asserts itself 
sooner or later, according to the meteor- 
ological prospects of the season. The 
protective instincts (of which man him- 
self has a fair share) reveal themselves 
only on special occasions, The weav- 
ing propensity of the spider fluctuates 
with the changes of the thermometer. 

The following characteristics disting- 
uish instinct, in the specific sense, from 
reason, as we call the faculty of choos- 
ing convenient means for a conscious 
purpose. 

(1) Instinct is one-sided. The mar- 
velous ingenuity that surprises us in the 
instinctive performance of the lower 
animals subserves only a limited pur- 
pose. The bee is a master in wax-work, 
but can not apply its talent to any other 
material, and even in wax it can work 
only after a special pattern. The dog's 
faculty of direction guides him through 
pathless forests, but does not enable him 
to find his way out of a common turkey- 
pen. I have seen a spaniel, raging 
around for hours in a trap of that sort, 
trying to displace the top-rails and wear- 
ing out his teeth in a vain attempt to 
knaw his way out, instead of stooping a 
bit and crawling out by the way he had 
crawled in. Nothing can be prettier 
in its way than the firmly imbricated 
texture of the linnet’s nest with its clever 
assortment of fine and coarse grasses, 
cunningly interwoven with shreds of 
gray moss to assimilate its color to that 
of a lichen-covered tree. Yet it would 
exhaust the extreme measure of human 
patience to teach a bird of that sort to 


weave a little basket, even with its fa- 
vorite material. The conscious rules 
which a professioral basket-maker ap- 
plies to his craft could be applied to a 
variety of other trades. A good sculptor 
could generally earn his bread as a por- 
trait-painter ; a saddler could make, or 
soon learn to make, shoes; ‘** Construct- 
iveness,” as the physiologists call a gift 
for complicated mechanical perform- 
ances, insures success in almost any 
manual trade. Instinct has been com- 
pared to a wall-gun firing out of a nar- 
row loophole, reason to a rifle that can 
be turned in every direction. 

(2) Instinct acts with uniform pre- 
cision. Reason needs laborious prepa- 
rations to rival the prompt performance 
of instinct-guided animals ; but the per- 
fection of those performances has led 
many observers to overrate the mental 
faculties of the performers. Charles 
Reade tells us that he watched the colo- 
nists of a new ant-hill for half an hour, 
and ‘‘made up his mind that they had 
more brains than monkeys.” It would, 
indeed, take years of training to teach a 
monkey to perform something analo- 
gous to the functions of a working ant, 
and without instruments of extreme pre- 
cision no wax-worker could imitate the 
structure of a honey-comb. The wall- 
spider constructs her nest on a plan that 
insures resisting power combined with 
extreme, almost aerial, lightness. But 
the success of those clever workmen is 
evidently not the result of reflection. 
The bee builds her first cell as mathe- 
matically correct as her last. The young 
ant needs no instruction; the young spi- 
der produces a web of the approved pat- 
tern as readily as the young oak-tree 
produces an oak-leaf. Even the birds 
of each species build their nests so ex- 
actly alike as if an automatic faculty 
had dictated even the arrangement of 
details. Ina nest of the Mexican weav- 
er thrush I once found a bit of grass of 
a peculiar golden yellow. that I tried in 
vain to rediscover on the neighboring 
mountain-meadows. But in the next 
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thrush-nest I found an exact duplicate 
of my nondescript, interwoven with the 
lining of the nest in a precisely corres- 
ponding fashion: ¢. e., by twisting the 
ends out of the way, so as to keep the 
sharp barbs from protruding inward. 

In the city-moat of Para, at the mouth 
of the Amazon River, a number of alli- 
gators are kept as public pets and fed 
with the offal of the slaughter-houses. 
Now and then a liberal patron treats 
them to a lunch of fresh fish, but one 
day, when five or six of them were rais- 
ing their heads in an expectant attitude, 
the mate of a river steamer flung them 
a live specimen of an electric eel (gym- 
notus ), hooked to the end of a stout 
string. If any of them had touched it, 
it would have given him the lock-jaw 
for the rest of his life, but the practical 
joker was disappointed. 

As soon as the treacherous tid-bit 
touched the water the lunch brigade 
scattered like a drove of pigs at the sight 
of a rattlesnake. Yet these same saur- 
ians had been fed by hand for the first 
eighteen months of their conscious exis- 
tence, and it was absolutely certain that 
not one of them had ever seen a gym- 
notus before. A kid, on its first appear- 
ance on a swamp pasture avoids poison 
plants as carefully as the wisest old 
billy-goat. And such protective instincts 
are by no means confined to our lower 
fellow creatures. 

After centuries of angry controversies 
the men of science are now pretty well 
agreed that alcohol has no remedial or 
nutritive value and should never enter 
the mouth of a human being. But in- 
stinctively a child of three years can 
come to the same conclusion. The taste, 
i. e., the first taste of alcoholic fluids is so 
shockingly disgusting that temperance 
sermons should be as superfluous as a lec- 
ture on the folly of eating seething pitch. 
By persistently disregarding the protest 
of Nature, the instinctive aversion can 
at last be forced to yield to a morbid 
craving; the same boy who at first 
would have preferred soap-suds to bran- 


dy, now learns to prefer brandy to ice- 
cream. But instinct is blameless; Na- 
ture has done her part by warning her 
child again and again. To the instinct 
of a normal human being fresh air 
seems almost irresistibly attractive ; yet 
there are people who prefer to exclude 
the balmy breezes of the summer night, 
and feed their lungs on the hot miasma 
of a stuffy bedroom. The creatures of 
the wilderness avoid lung diseases by 
breathing the purest air ; yet has instinct 
done more for them than it does forthe 
blindest victim of the night-air supersti- 
tion? If we should scorch ourselves, 
day after day with red hot coals tilla 
cauterized skin had become a second na- 
ture, we would have no right to com- 
plain that the Creator had neglected our 
instincts and failed to warn us against 
the dangers of fire. 

(3) Instinct in its highest forms seems 
to act by a special sense. We are too 
apt to forget the difference between a 
definition and an explanation. A new 
name satisfies the public often as well as 
a new theory. Scientific nomenclature 
has its uses; but we should remember 
that we have not advanced a single step 
towards the solution of a great mystery 
by calling the marvelous instinct of dogs 
and migratory birds an ‘intuitive fac- 
ulty of direction,” though a Spanish 
professor is said to have delighted his 
audience by informing them that the 
sleep-inducing action of opiates had 
been traced to the somniferous proper- 
ties of opium, To the ordinary scope of 
human comprehension an_ intuition 
acting without the medium of any 
known sense is a miracle, and that 
miracle can be wrought by any hunting 
dog of the popular North American 
varieties. A few years ago a Cincinnati 
physician made a test experiment by 
chloroforming a young hound and tak- 
ing him off on a night train some hun- 
dred and twenty miles into southern 
Kentucky. At the terminus of his trip 
the still torpid quadruped was put ina 
sack and transferred to a hill-farm, a 
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few miles east of the station. There he 
was bedded in a comfortable stable and 
permitied to recover. The next morn- 
ing a stranger was instructed to take 
him half a mile farther up-hill, then un- 
tie his leash and let him go, but watch 
his movements. For a few hundred 
steps the dog followed his guide. Then 
he stopped, looked thoughtfully left and 
right, and suddenly, as if he had some- 
how or other decided on his route of re- 
treat, he slunk off, crossed a ravine and 
disappeared in the woods, north by 
north-west. Three days after he turned 
up at his master’s gate. In theswallow, 
the crane and the stork the sense of 
smell is almost atrophied, blunted by 
disuse till the nostrils have become mere 
breathing appurtenances. The migra- 
tory falcon, too, hunts by sight rather 
than by scent. Yet these birds find 
their way from northern Europe to 
central Africa and back again, some of 
them even by night travel and without 
the aid of a veteran guide. Reptiles 
eveal that faculty. A sea-turtle captured 
a: St. Helena fell sick after having been 
branded with the mark of the ship and 
was thrown overboard in the Bay of 
Biscay. Ten months after the same tor- 
toise was recaptured on the beach of his 
native island, having retraced its voyage 
across a pathless water-waste of seven 
thousand English miles. To our own 
five senses the rediscovery of King Solo- 
mon’s crown-jewels would not be a whit 
more impossible. Nor can such instincts 
as ours suggest any explanation of the 
fact that certain insects (butterflies for 
instance) can discover their favorite 
plants from any distance and in any 
hiding-place. A special kind of mould 
feeds on the decay of every special or- 
ganism ; fruit-mould differs from bread- 
mould, even strawberry-mould from 
pine apple mould. It has been suggested 
that the spores of the minute mould- 
plant fill the atmosphere and germinate 
wherever they find a favorable soil , yet 
as soon as a certain kind of green cab- 
bage is planted in any garden of the 


Florida jungles or the northwestern 
Rocky Mountains, the nether side of the 
leaves will get fringed with the eggs of 
a whitish-yellow butterfly (of the genus 
colias), even where such butterflies 
were never seen before. Winged insects 
can also discover their mates in any re- 
treat ; and a blind bat can still steer her 
way through a labyrinth of tangled tree- 
tops. 

Spallanzari proved that fact by a cruel 
but conclusive experiment. He destroyed 
the eye-sight (rudimentary, at best) of 
five different species of south-European 
bats, and let them fly in a room where 
tight-drawn strings crossed the air in 
every direction. All of his bats that 
could be made to take wing at all proved 
that they could steer their way through 
all obstacles, nay, without ever touching 
the strings or wall. 

If it is true that blind men learn to 
avoid collisions by a sort of new sense, 
an investigation of that faculty might 
throw some light on Spallanzari’s prob- 
lem. ‘Sixth senses” may be reserved 
for special occasions; how else should 
we explain the admitted fact that sick 
people can sometimes instinctively indi- 
cate a diet that will act as a specific for 
their special complaint—even without 
being able to specify the cause and the 
nature of such complaints. In such 
cases we have a commentary to the un- 
explained gift of adapting means to an 
unknown purpose. The caterpillar 
spins her shroud without foreseeing the 
destiny of the confined chrysalis. The 
butterfly in depositing her eggs on 
certain plants does not feel the needs of 
the future caterpillar nor remember the 
appetite of her own worm-state. The 
squirrel builds its warm winter house 
long before the beginning of cold weath- 
er. Dying animals exert all their ingen- 
uity to hide their last resting place; 
yet experience can not enable them to 
foresee the length of the approaching 
slumber. Nor does the wasp recognize 
the necessity of saving her young from 
slow starvation, though she attains that 
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purpose by killing a belated brood of 
her own larve. 
Instinct in the lower animals may be 


defined as a monitory voice of Nature, 
revealing the fittest means to a wise, 
though unreveated, end, 





BRAIN POWER 


ANY years of careful observation 

have taught me that the horse 

is endowed with mental faculties, diff- 

ering, of course, in aegree, but in very 

many respects identical with those of 

man. I have further come to believe 

that the difference between horses, like 

the difference between men, is largely, 

if not entirely, the result of a difference 
in brain power. 

The native country of the horse, like 
the home of primitive man, is a matter 
of useless conjecture ; but we do know 
that neither myth nor record refers to a 
time when the lower animal was not the 
companion and useful servant of the 
higher one. It is but little to our credit 
that after these long centuries of associ- 
ation we should know so little about 
the brain power of the horse, and so 
much about his physical capacity. That 
is, we have been studying for centuries 
mere effects and the best method to pro- 
duce them by crossing, while we have 
blindly ignored the brain causes that 
lie back of these effects, and which, if 
properly understood, would enable us to 
produce at will, as instanced by Jacob 
and his flocks. 

It is true zoologists have classified the 
horse ; they tell us that ‘‘ scientifically 
he is known as equus, a genus of pach- 
ydermatous quadrupeds of the family 
Equide, or solidungula, etc.;” ‘that 
the lips and teeth are adapted to the short, 
dry herbage of the plains and arid hills ;” 
and that ‘the feet are adapted to dry 
rather than soft or swampy ground.” 
Science has further told us all about the 
anatomy of the horse, and the difference 
between the living species and the fossil 
remains ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
ancients, who knew nothing at all about 
a horse in the scientific sense, had a far 
better knowledge of the animal’s mental 


IN THE HORSE. 


qualities than have we. Homer gives 
the horses he introduces into the Iliad 
the perceptions and heroism of great 
actors, full of intelligence and lofty 
courage ; and one of the most sublime 
passages in Job is a description of the 
horse : 

‘** Hast thou given the horse strength ? 
hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 

‘*Canst thou make him afraid as a 
grasshopper? the glory of his nostrils is 
terrible. 

‘*He paweth the valley and rejoiceth 
in his strength ; he goeth on to meet the 
armed men. 

‘*He mocketh at fear and is not af- 
frighted ; neither turneth he back from 
the sword. 

‘*The quiver rattleth against him, the 
glittering spear and the shield. 

‘He swalloweth the ground with 
fierceness and rage, neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

‘*He saith among the trumpets Ha, 
ha: and he smelleth the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” 

Clearly the author of Job believed that 
the horse had a brain power higher than 
that described by the word ‘‘instinct,” 
a word which Worcester defines as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A natural impulse in animals 
by which they are directed to do what is 
necessary to the continuation of the in- 
dividual and the species independent of 
instruction and experience; desire or 
aversion acting without the intervention 
of reason or deliberation.” If the word 
‘*animals” includes man, the definition 
may be accepted as reasonable, otherwise 
it is confused and misleading ; though 
it is quite as good as any the meta- 
physicians have given us up to date. 

A most interesting article could be 
written on ‘‘The Horse as Seen in the 
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History, Poetry and Mythology of the 
Ancients,” but such aconsideration would 
be out of place at this time. It is not 
my purpose to institute a comparison 
between the mental and physical quali- 
ties of men and horses, still one can not 
but be struck by the parallels that exist 
between the evolution of man from the 
savage state to the highest civilization, 
and that of the horse from his primitive 
condition of wildness to the most perfect 


Maud §., and the wild horse of Tartary, 
or South America, or such as recently 
roamed over our own western plains, as 
there is between the aborigines of the 
lands in which the wild horse is found 
and the inhabitants of those countries in 
which the domestic horse has been 
brought to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. 

To say that this difference is simply a 
physical one would be as great an error 








NeERvovus OR MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, 


condition of domestication. It may be 
urged that man has progressed by his own 
effort; Lut to this we can only reply 
that, like the horse, he has advanced by 
his capacity to adapt himself to altered 
circumstances. We are very sure that 
there exists as much brain difference be- 
tween the blooded racer like Miss Wood- 
ford, or the more exquisitely organized 


as if we were to say that the difference 
between barbarous and civilized man is 
purely physical. So far as strength, 
animal courage, and capacity for con- 
tinued physical effort are concerned, the 
average savage is vastly the superior of 
the average civilized man; and so with 
the wild horse; he will go longer with- 
out food, he is less subject to disease, 
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particularly of the feet, and he will go 
further in one effort than the domestic 
horse. So far as the physical capacity 
to ignore or overcome physical obstacles 
is concerned the savage man and the 
wild horse are superior to their civilized 
or domesticated prototypes. We do not 
for a moment hesitate to ussert that the 
difference between the savage and the 
cultured philosopher is a difference in 
brain power, but when it comes to what 
we call ‘‘the lower animals,” we flip- 
pantly say, ‘‘Oh, its a difference in 
stock and breeding, you know.” We 
never trouble ourselves with thinking 
that it is just this difference in ‘‘ stock 
and breeding” that constitutes all the 
difference between men. 

If instinct is ‘‘a natural impulse” in 
animals and the one force that directs 
them, then it must be regular and con- 
stant; but if the horse, or any other 
auimal, is like the savage man, capable 
of receiving “instruction ” and benefit- 
ing by “‘ experience,” then we hold that 
the same faculties are brought into play 
in the horse as in the man, and that the 
difference in capacity to receive instruc- 
tion or to benefit by experience is a dif- 
ference in degree and not in kind. If 
this proposition is accepted, and I can 
not well see how with the lights before 
us it can be denied, then man and the 
horse are moved by the same forces of 
instinct and reason, save that in man 
the latter predominates and in the horse 
the former. Instinct being the working 
of a natural law, it must, like gravita- 
tion or any other natural law, be con- 
stant and invariable; but if, as in the 
horse, we find that conduct is variable 
and inconstant, we must look beyond in- 
stinct for the cause, and we are driven 
to the only possible explanation : viz., 
brain power or reason. 

I am aware that there is as much dif- 
ference between brain capacity and act- 
ual reason as there is between an engine 
and the motor that drives it, but if we 
can show, even in a slight degree, that 
the hurse remembers his instruction and 


acts accordingly, or makes deductions 
from past experience, which imply 
higher faculties than those required to 
gratify want, then we must concede that 
his brain power is controlled, to a varia- 
ble extent, by what we eall reason. It is 
necessary to define terms as we go on, 
but the man who seeks an explanation 
of the term ‘‘reason” will find that. 
there are as many and as diverse defini- 
tions of the word as there are writers on 
the subject. 

Reason comes from the Latin verb 
ratio, to think, so that if we can show 
that a horse thinks, it must be granted 
that, in an etymological sense, at least— 
he reasons. But Worcester and others 
say it is reason that distinguishes man 
from the lower animals, meaning, as I 
take it, all animals of a lower organiza- 
tion than man’s: “‘ Itisthe power of de- 
ducing one proposition from another,” 
“It is the thinking principle.” Smart 
says that ‘‘ Reason is passive, not active ; 
it is not acquirable;” so, if the horse man- 
ifests reason, it is simply the exhibition 
of an innate and not of an acquired 
power, nor can it be the result of imita- 
tion. Dugald Stewart tells us that ‘‘ rea- 
son enables us to acquire means for par- 
ticular ends;” according to which, if a 
horse breaks down a fence to get into 
an inviting pasture he displays reason. 
But if, having entered the field, he is 
caught and punished, he will hesitate 
before doing it again, and this simply 
because he draws a logical deduction 
from his past experience. Reason and 
understanding, though sometimes used 
as synonyms, are different. Ideas are 
received by the understanding and 
judged by the reason, when, if approved, 
they are put into execution by the will. 
Now, understanding is as different from 
instinct as the trotting of a trained 
horse is different from the fall of a me- 
teor. When the old street car-horse hears 
the bell he understands that he is to stop ; 
at the sound of two bells he goes ahead; 
thus reasoning from his past experience. 
The greater the animal’s brain power the 
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sooner he learns to read and interpret 
the signals and to act upon them by 
reason and will power. The best and 
shortest definition of reason is, in my 
Opinion, **the purpose or motive of an 
intelligent act.” 

TEMPERAMENT IN THE HORSE. 

Before citing examples, that are by no 
means exceptional, in proof of the horse’s 
brain power or intellectual faculties, it 
may not be amiss to take a glance at the 
physical peculiarities which, even in 
men of the same race or family, we call 
“differences of temperament,” and 
which exercise the greatest influences on 
brain manifestations. Physiologists tell 
us that there are four temperaments; 
viz., the nervous, bilious, sanguine and 
lymphatic ; and that each temperament, 
though usually mixed, controls in a 
characteristic way the mind and body of 
the possessor. Now, it is not a little re- 
markable that horses of the same race 
and family are very often distinguished 
one from the other by a difference of 
temperament as distinct as that to be 
found between men. 

I have seen two horses, full brothers 
and of what might be called a fairly 
pure breed, that were as different in tem- 
perament and, consequently, in brain 
power as an English hunter and a Clydes- 
dale dray horse, excepting that in color 
and markings there was that general re- 
semblance that al ways indicates the same 
strain. One of these horses, though nat- 
urally amiable, was nervous to the last 
degree. His ambition to do was un- 
bounded, and restraint fretted the flesh 
off his bones. He had an utter fearless- 
ness of the things he understood to be 
harmless, but the sight of a strange ob- 
ject, or the sound of a strange noise, 
would set him to trembling with affright 
that it was painful to see. He learned 
quickly and never forgot; but his high 
nervous organization and, at the risk of 
being laughed at I will add, his vivid 
imagination, caused him literally to 
fret his life away. The brother of this 
horse had what—to carry out the analo- 





gy—might be called a bilious-sanguine 
temperament. He was not very obser- 
vant. He was docile, but not affection- 
ate. He required constant urging, but 
when once aroused his lasting power 
and his willingness were something won- 
derful. As might be expected, he ate 
less than the first horse, but as the de- 
mands on his vitality, owing to tempera- 
ment, were less, he always kept in good 
order, and he lived to a green old age. 

This difference of temperament is as 
distinct among horses and as easy to dis- 
tinguish as itis among men. Thedray- 
horse is bilious-lymphatic, the plow-horse 
nervous-bilious, the hunter nervous-san- 
guine, and the speed-horse, like Maud_§. 
or Miss Woodford, is almost purely nerv- 
ous, though Mr. Bonner’s beautiful 
mare has a dash of the sanguine in 
her organization that adds to her amia- 
bility and her power of endurance. 
Every intelligent man who has had ex- 
perience with horses will, I think, bear 
me out in saying that this idea about 
temperament is not at all fanciful, and 
that it is more readily detected in the 
horse, accustomed to act out his natural 
character, than in man who hasa certain 
ability to conceal his. 

Phrenologists tell us that, all other 
things being equal, the capacity of a 
healthy brain is largely measurable by 
its size, and that a large brain has more 
power than a small one of the same tex- 
ture. The veriest novice in knowledge 
of the horse will tell you that he ‘‘has 
no use for an animal that is narrow be- 
tween the eyes,” and if you put the 
question to him, he will confess that he 
is suspicious of a man with the same 
brain peculiarities ; yet, in the case of 
the horse, he never associates phrenologi- 
eal organization with the intellectual 
faculties. 

I once had a beautiful bay horse with 
a fair brain development and an expres- 
sion of the eyes as decidedly suspicious 
and treacherous as I ever sawin the face 
of a criminal. If I may be pardoned 
an expression which I would apply to the 
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criminal, that horse struck me as hav- 
ing a low or imperfect moral nature. 
Firmly believing in the gentlest methods 
of training horses as well as children, I 
undertook to use them on this horse, but 
without effect. He metall my advances 
with indifference or downright opposi- 
tion, so finally I decided to show him by 
means of a good bridle and w' ‘p that I 
was his master. After much effort of 
patience and the lash, my horse was con- 
quered, and as soon as he began to 
obey he showed a surprising aptitude 
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horse was loose in the yard, when he at 
once ran to a high picket fence be- 
tween two buildings and rose to go 
over. Seeing the jump could not be 
made, he began shaking his head and 
pacing back and forth, exactly as I have 
seen an enraged tiger do in acage. I 
called to him and made the usual ges- 
tures, but for some minutes he did not 
heed me. Suddenly, and with such an 
expression of hate in his eyes as 1 never 
before or since saw in the eyes of any 
living creature, he uttered a cry and 
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for knowledge. He acquired what we. 


call ‘‘ tricks” with the greatest readiness, 
and he never forgot them. He was the 
show-horse of the neighborhood and as 
fine an animal as I ever put in harness. 
But in the carriage or exhibiting his 
tricks the whip was always in sight, 
though never used after the first severe 
training. I noticed when alone with 
the horse in the stable yard that he al- 
ways kept his nose close to the whip, and 
he would follow it as a bit of iron will 
follow the magnet. But one day I 
happened to drop the whip, while the 


ran at me with open mouth. Alarmed, 
I staggered back and, as I did so, I came 
upon the whip; I seized and raised it and 
it had all the effect of a magic wand. 
The horse stopped as suddenly as he had 
started, and with equal quickness his 
whole manner changed, while of his own 
volition and without any signal that I 
was aware of he began to go through 
his tricks. I owned the horse for years 
after this, but he ‘never again showed 
hate, even though I often appeared to 
him without a whip. This experience 
is given to show that the horse reasoned 
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as a criminal under guard might have 
done. The prisoner notices the guard 
without a gun and makes a break for 
liberty, when, to his utter surprise, he 
sees the guard taking a gun from the 
ground. The horse, with lower brain 
power, must have reasoned ever after 
that even if he could not see the whip 
that it was a part of my person which I 
could produce on the instant if neces- 
sary. 

As with man, so with the horse. Sight 
and touch are the two great avenues of 
education. The horse feels through the 
very sensitive nerves at the end of his 
muzzle, but as his sight is dual so I am in- 
clined to think are the sensations he re- 
ceives through his eyes. I have known 
a horse with perfect eyes to shy only on 
one side,-and I have known a horse not 
at all afraid of an umbrella on his right 
side to tremble with alarm when it ap- 
peared to his left eye, and this fear con- 
tinued till he had been allowed to feel it 
with his rose. This is not instinct, but 
it shows a low order of intellect ; yet, be- 
fore feeling contempt for the brain pow- 
er of the horse, we should call to mind 
that the savage man only fears and wor- 
ships the things he does not understand. 
Even the cultured Aztecs whom Cortez 
found in Mexico were shaken with alarm 
when they first saw a man on a horse, 
but when they discovered that they were 
two entirely distinct animals their dread 
vanished. It is the unknown that feeds 
the superstitions of men and the fear of 
horses ; in both the imagination is con- 
cerned, and the imagination when culti- 
vated is the highest of the mental facul- 
ties. 

Without having entered on my sub- 
ject I find that already I have exhausted 
the space I marked out for myself, if, 
indeed, I have not exhausted the patience 
of the reader. It was my purpose to say 
more about the development of the 
horse’s brain power by judicious train- 
ing—just as we develop the brain pow- 
er of children, and also to show how 
uncongenial conditions and disease 


dwarf the natural brain power of the 
horse as they do of the child; but this 
view of the case must be deferred for the 
present. What I believe myself, and 
what I feel certain I have only feebly 
conveyed to the reader of this paper, is 
that brain power, even more than phys- 
ical form, distinguishes the higher, type 
of horse from the lower, as it distin- 
guishes civilized man from the savage. 

The brain space in the skull of the 
domestic is larger than that in the skull 
of the wild horse. The wild horse reas- 
ons after a fashion, as does the savage 
man, and the sudden domestication of 
either results simply in the crushing 
of the spirit which we call “training,” 
or “ civilizing,” but unless when the sub- 
jects are young it never produces brain 
activity ; indeed, the result is, as a rule, 
stupidity. 

I have personally examined some of 
the finest horses in America, and it has 
been my misfortune to see some of the 
meanest. I have tried carefully to study 
both, and my first conclusion is that the 
all-important difference consists in a dif- 
ference of brain power. Form, spirit, 
aptitude and expression are largely the 
exemplification of the higher mental 
faculties in the racer, exactly as form is 
found to be in harmony with the men- 
tal characteristics of the blood-hound 
and bull-dog. 

The oral language barrier need not 
separate us from understanding what 
we call ‘‘ the lower animals,” if we only 
translate aright the one universal lan- 
guage of signs and expressions. We 
shall never know more of the horse till 
we concede that he has mental powers 
that in their degree, are as easily under- 
stood and as easily cultivated as our own. 

L. H. BELLAMY, 
-o-—24 


Gorgeous leaves are whirling down, 
Homeward comes the scented hay; 
O’er the stubble, sear and brown, 
Flaunt the autumn bowers gay. 
Ah, alas! 
Summers pass, 
Like our joys, they pass away ! 
GEOKGE ARNOLD. 
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ARISTOCRACY 


N the Eclectic Magazine for October, 

1885, is a singular essay written 

by Matthew Trumbull, and taken from 

the Nineteenth Century, entitled, ‘‘Aris- 
tocracy in America.” 

The Americans, he assures us, believe 
they are free from aristocracy because 
they have no “‘titled nobility, nor any 
hereditary privileged orders.” But this, 
he says, is a mistake—that ‘aristocracy 
is not only legal in the United States, 
but it has been deliberately established 
in the Constitution.” 

He says that the word aristocracy is 
used by him not in its technical or dic- 
tionary meaning, but as it is generally 
understood by the peopleof the United 
States ‘‘to describe a class of pretenders 
who would be titled people if they could, 
and a class who assume superior im- 
portance on account of money.” 

Inasmuch as in all civilized countries 
whether organized under a written con- 
stitution or not, there can be found those 
classes of people, it would seem to bea 
very indifferent subject for a labored es- 
say. He admits that these kinds of 
aristocracy standing alone, can produce 
no harm without a political foundation, 
but adds that such foundation has been 
provided for in the Constitution of the 
United States. Thefair inference from 
this would appear to be, that it is pro- 
vided in the Constitution that some 
American citizens would hanker after a 
title, while others would make a vulgar 
exhibition of their wealth. In what 
part of the Constitution these classes 
have been provided for has as yet escap- 
ed the observations of any ordinary or 
extraordinary reader. And inasmuch 
as title-hankering and purse pride are 
common traits, they did not need the 
laborious framing of a constitution to 
bring them into exercise. 

In his further treatment of the sub- 
ject, however, Mr. T. appears to have 
lost sight of these two interesting classes 
of people, and labors to prove that by 


IN AMERICA, 


the Constitution, undue prerogatives 
have been invested in the different 
branches of the government. He says: 

“The kingly powers of the President, 
the equal representation of unequal 
states in the American Senate, the small 
number of the Senators, the select per- 
sons who appoint them, the mode of 
their election, their long term of office, 
and the greatness of their prerogatives, 
make a broad and strong foundation for 
an American Aristocracy.” And as a 
conclusion from these premises he says : 
“It is worthy of the deep thought of 
the student of history, that during the 
ninety-five years of the American Con- 
stitution, the English Constitution on 
which it is founded, has been radically 
changed until now the government of 
Great Britain, while preserving its mon- 
archial and aristocratic form has become 
in practice a representative democracy, 
while the government of the United 
States preserving its representative fo:m 
has become in practice what might be 
called a constitutional monarchy.” 

On the assumption of the truth of this 
conclusion, it certainly presents one of 
the most remarkable of the phenomena 
of history that a republic in form and 
in facts in which the subjects are and 
have been in the enjoyment of equal 
privileges, had degenerated into a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and no one but 
Mr. T. should be cognizant of the change. 

But let us with as much brevity as 
possible, examine the allegations, and 
see how they accord with the facts. 

He says the Constitution was framed 
by lawyers who had no personal knowl- 
edge of the working of any constitution 
except that of the English, consisting 
of Kings, Lords and Commons. ‘They 
made the king elective for four years, 
not by the people at large, but by a 
select body of citizens entitled Electors.” 
He adds, however, that ‘‘this exclusion 
of the democracy from any direct 
agency in the choice of the President 
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has been evaded by an ingenious device 
known as a nominating convention.” 

It would have been more candid in 
Mr. T. to have given a correct account 
of this change. The Constitution as 
originally framed provided for the ap- 
pointment of electors by the legislature 
of each state, in numbers equal to its 
representation in Congress. These elec- 
tors were to meet in their several states 
and by ballot, vote for two persons, 
make and send the names under seal to 
the president of the Senate who, in the 
presence of the House, was to count the 
ballots, and the man having the highest 
number was to be declared President, 
and the next highest the Vice-President. 
But by an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in 1789, the electors thus chosen 
were to vote eo nomine for President 
and Vice-President. At an early peri- 
od afterwards, the several states by 
statute law provided for the choice of 
electors by the direct vote of the people. 
The result has been, that each political 
party in the States nominates its can- 
didates for President and Vice-President 
and nominates and votes for electors 
favorable to their presidential nominees. 

Here then, at this early period, was 
the removal of an aristocratic feature of 
the Constitution in favor of the democ- 
racy; and a further change has been 
mooted and will probably be adopted, giv- 
ing the people the right to nominate 
and vote directly for the presidential 
candidates. 

But it is alleged that the President has 
kingly powers. This may toa certain 
extent be true. He isan executive offi- 
cer, and so is a king. But whether 
those of the President tend to create an 
aristocracy depends upon their charac- 
ter and extent. 

They may be summarized as follows: 

He is commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the nation and of the militia 
of the States when called into active 
service, but he has no power to create 
these forces. He may grant reprieves 
and pardons in cases of offences against 


the United States. He may make treat- 
ies with other powers, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. He may ap- 
point embassadors, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and other officers, not pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, and fill up 
vacancies occurring during the Senat- 
orial recess; and he may veto any law 
passed by Congress subject to its re-pas- 
sage by atwo-third vote of the branch in 
which it finally passed. 

The idea that the President with these 
united powers, and holding office for 
only four years, during which he is 
subject to impeachment and removal 
for malversation in office, has kingly 
powers sufficient to create an aristocracy 
is about as absurd as can well be imag- 
ined. The factthat no President, dur- 
ing the whole ninety-five years of our 
existence as a nation, has been re-elect- 
ed for more than one additional term, 
is a sufficient answer to Mr. T’s idea of 
the so-called Kingly Powers. 

But he alleges that the President by 
his veto power has made himself equal 
to two-thirds of Congress. He might 
just as well have said that the power of 
impeachment had made the Senate su- 
perior to the President. 

We are also told that the American 
Senate is the most important political 
aristocracy in the modern world. It 
would follow, that if the President by 
his veto is equal to two-thirds of Con- 
gress he is the most important aristocrat 
in the universe ! 

In a constitution granting powers 
with checks and balances, the, veto 
power was indispensable. Congress is 
composed of two branches—the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. The 
former is the more popular branch, com- 
posed of members directly voted for by 
the people and holding office for two 
years ; while the latter is made up of two 
members from each State and appointed 
by the legislature thereof for six years, 
and consequently one remove from the 
popular vote. Both being popular as- 
semblies would be subject to the influ- 
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ence of public opinion, though the 
Senate in a less degree. As a check to 
unconstitutional legislation,’ or to the 
passage of unwise laws, under the in- 
fluence of great popular excitement, 
the veto power was given to the Presi- 
dent, and during the life time of the 
Republic no material harm has resulted 
therefrom. 

The Senate, however, is invested by 
Mr. Trumbull with the most fearful aris- 
tocratic powers, he says: ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Senate is the most important politi- 
cal aristocracy that has existed in the mod- 
ern world ”—‘‘ Other aristocracies have 
existed with larger personal privileges 
than the American Senators have, but 
none with so much legislative power. 
An American Senator may by a single 
vote give away a million acres of land.” 

This is not only misleading, but absurd. 
An act to give away land, as for any 
other purpose, must be passed by both 
Houses, and in doing this botb are equal. 
Suppose the Senate pesses an act to give 
away a million acres of land. It must 
then be sent to the House, and suppose 
it passes there by a majority of but one, 
It might then be said, with equal cor- 
rectness, that a member of the House 
may by a single vote give away the land. 
And it follows that.there is no superiority 
of the Senate to the House in legislation. 

The object in having two branches 
in a legislative body is, that the one may 
operate as a check upon the other. In 
our system the House may be regarded 
as the popular branch. If the House 
alone constituted the entire legislative 
body, unwise legislation would be more 
likely to occur during periods of great 
popular excitement. As a safeguard 
against this, the Senatorial branch was 
framed, and as a further safeguard the 
veto power was given to the President. 

These powers, as checks and balances, 
have so far been found to work admir- 
ably ; and how any one can find in it 
the elements of a constitutional mon- 
archy, it is difficult to believe. Yet we 
find Mr. T. saying: ‘Thus, while pre- 


serving the republican form, it has 
reached in practice very nearly the 
shape and character of the English 
monarchy of old time.” 

Mr. T’s essay contains some original and 
strange ideas as witness the following : 

“In striking contrast to the past 
ninety-five years of the history of the 
English monarchy is the ninety-five 
years’ history of the American republic. 
During that time the United States has 
by tlfe vast increase of its territory, its 
population and its wealth multiplied the 
influence of the Senate, relatively de- 
creased that of the House of Representa- 
tives and by investing the President with 
the character of a party leader armed 
with the veto has made him a real polit- 
ical power, equal to two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress. Thus, while pre- 
serving the republican form, it has 
reached in practice very nearly the 
shape and character of the English 
Monarchy of old time.” 

The plain inference from thisis, that 
the causes here enumerated have increas- 
ed the powers of the Senate and of the 
President. There has been as he states, 
a vast increase in territory, population 
and wealth, but these have not changed 
in the slightest degree the fundamental 
laws. Neither the Senate, the Presi- 
dent nor the House of Representatives 
have any moreor less power than be- 
fore; nor has any President, as a party 
leader, succeeded in being re-elected for 
more than one term, as already stated. 
Mr. T. is evidently in a state of con- 
fusion between the unwritten constitu- 
tion of England and the written one of 
the United States—the former being of a 
traditional character, and hence to a de- 
gree elastic and uncertain, while the lat- 
ter is written, and certain in its pro- 
visions. 

Of the Senate he says further, that, ‘it 
may stand for years an immovable ob- 
stacle in the way of popular advance- 
ment and reform.” 

It would have been better for him to 
have stated in what instances the Senate 
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could present such an obstacle. He for- 
gets or ignores the fact that the clements 
of popular advancement and reform are 
within the jurisdiction of the legisla- 
ture of the several states. Each state is 
organized into a separate government 
under a constitution framed very much 
after the pattern of that of the United 
States, and has exclusive jurisdiction on 
all matters not embraced in that of the 
general government, such as the di- 
vision of its territory into counties and 
towns; the incorporation of cities and 
villages ; the assessment and collection 
of taxes ; the establishment of Courts of 
Justice, the providing the means of ed- 
ucation from the common schools up 
to colleges, universities, etc., etc., with 
all of which the general government has 
nothing to do. ‘ 

In the imagination of Mr. T. the 
Senate appears the principal scat of 
aristocracy, as witness the following: 
**The main souree of American aristoc- 
racy is in the Senate, and the trunk of it 
and the branches of it grow and flourish 
from unlimited taxation.” The Senate 
can not originate a bill to impose taxa- 
tion ! 

Again, the Senate is firmly in- 
trenched in the citadel of the Constitu- 
tion, it can not be swamped like the 
House of Lords by the creation of new 
Senators; nor can the Constitution be 
amended except three-fourths of the 
Senate agree thereto. 

Thus far it would appear in the mind 
of Mr. T. that the Senate has been 
the primary agent in changing us 
into a constitutional monarchy. The 
President being, as he claims, equal to 
two-thirds of Congress by reason of his 
veto, has been a necessary agent in pro- 
ducing the same results, while the 
House of Representatives, being the 
feeblest branch, has been a passive factor 
in this michty change. But, strange to 
say, after coming to this most unwelcome 
conclusion, Mr. Trumbull appears to 
have wiped the dust from his spectacles 
and made the discovery that the House 


of Representatives is, after all, the most 
powerful, by reason of that provision of 
the Constitution which vests in the 
House “‘the exclusive power to impose 
taxes and the right to stop the supplies.” 
This power, he thinks, will ‘‘ some day 
revolutionize the American government 
without bloodshed,” “‘ blunt the edge of 
the President’s prerogative,” ‘“‘and re- 
duce the Senate to a secondary and in- 
ferior position.” 

This remarkable essay is a pretty fair 
illustration of the almost total inability 
of foreign writers to comprehend the 
machinery and working of the United 
States government. 

BR. G. FERRIS. 





Monery.—One of the greatest difficul- 
ties encountered in the social life of man 
was overcome by the introduction of 
money as a medium of exchange. Hu- 
man beings, unlike lower animals, were 
formed to make different commodities 
for each other; how were they to be ex- 
changed? How could the men who 
wanted each other's goods be brought 
together for exchanging? A farmer 
was in want of a coat, but the tailor had 
no desire to obtain a calf—he was in 
want of shoes. Here were two sellers 
and two buyers, yet neither could pro- 
cure what he needed ; money came to 
the rescue. The farmer sold his calf for 
money, and with that he procured the 
wished-for coat from the tailor. The 
tailor repeated the process with the shoe- 
maker. Thus money solved the difficul- 
ties. Four exchanges were brought to- 
gether instead of two, and two articles 
were sold and two bought; and by this 
employment of a common tool for ex- 
changing the greatest principle of asso- 
sociated human life was established— 
division of employments. Money first 
bought the calf, and then traveled on to 
buy acoat. It fulfilled its one service— 
to exchange, to place different articles in 
different hands. It became, therefore, 
merely a tool—an instrument—valuable 
only for the work it accomplishes. 
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NATURE AND THE HEART. 
(From the Swedish.) 


O Nature! thou doth everywhere, 

With tireless charm, thy realm renew; 
Forever young, forever fair, 

The green-clad earth, the starry blue. 


Eternally, thou golden Sun, 
Unfurls thy rosy beaming flame; 
Thy radiant rays cheer every zone, 
Since first to earth their glory came. 


Thou sparkling stream, thy tuneful tide, 
Still through her flowery border flows; 
Her waves as gaily onward glide 
As when from earth’s green heart they 
Tose. 





And thou, green grove, the same bird song 
Eternally thy branches thrills ; 

Eternally thy shadowy throng 
Entreats the soul forget her ills. 


The skies their blue and gold have on, 
And earth her youthful roses wears ; 

I have a heart, and I alone 
Must grow so gray end old with cares. 


Hush, Hush, my heart! and hide thy pain; 
So soon life’s troubled dream is gone, 
And thou some day shalt bloom again, 
To sweeter love and joy new-born. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


+o ___—- 


MORAL CULTURE. 


HE frequent occurrence of fraud, 
peculation and various crimes 
punishable either in prison or upon the 
gallows among persons of high mental 
culture has led men of all religious de- 
nominations in Christendom to investi- 
gate the causes of this state of things. 
And the reasons giver. in our country 
are asnumerous as the denominations of 
Christians in it. This diversity of opin- 
ion arises from the fact that no system 
of mental or moral philosophy has ever 
been taught in the schools of the world 
that had its basis on the foundation of 
truth! Conscience, by the metaphy- 
sicians of all ages before the time of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, was not considered 
an innate faculty of the mind,and moral- 
ity, they argued, wasin consequence of 
having a well-cultivated intellect. 

The result of this teaching has been to 
find men in all countries, from the time 
that Moses led the children of Israel out 
from Egypt to the present day, who were 
great in literature, science, philosophy, 
and religion, guilty of the most heinous 
crimes that man can commit. And it 
also accounts for the failure of the pub- 
lic school system of New England to 
produce a strictly honest, law-abiding 
population from the unadulterated de- 
scendants of the Puritans. 


The education and training of the in- 
tellect, to the neglect of the culture of 
conscience, only tends to the commission 
of crime on astupendous scale. Hence, 
we had in our own country a Burr and 
Arnold, besides multitudes of bank 
cashiers and men entrusted with large 
sums of money, who were intellectually 
strong, but morally weak. The contin- 
ued existence of this state of things in re- 
lation to man’s intellectual and moral 
condition is not in accordance with rea- 
son or revelation. Man is a progressive 
being, not only in knowledge but in 
morality and consequent freedom from 
all immoral practices. 

We look upon all Scripture as being 
the will of God revealed to man for his 
special benefit in this life, tosay nothing 
of a future state of existence. The pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ are without a par- 
allel in the moral history of the world, 
but his commands, which have been 
the guide of a portion of the race for 
more than eighteen hundred years, have 
not been implicitly obeyed. The Church 
founded by his apostles, and conducted 
on the principles they promulgated, has 
not been kept spotless and free from the 
inroads of licentiousness and crime, 
The Roman Church became corrupt be- 
fore the time of Luther, and a great 
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amount of wickedness has existed in the 
reformed churches since his day. 

Is there a remedy for the state of 
things now existing in the world of 
morality ? is a question deeply interest- 
ing to every philanthropic mind. And 
it can be answered in the affirmative by 
every intelligent phrenologist in the 
world. It can be done by giving as 
much attention to the cultivation of the 
moral faculties of the young as is given 
to the development of the intellect. This 
work, we admit, must be gradual. A 
nation can not be born in a day in the 
moral world any more than in the phy- 
sical. As the husbandman sows his seed 
and patiently waits for the coming har- 
vest, so those who desire the moral im- 
provement of man must begin with train- 
ing and developing the organ of consci- 


entiousness in the child, and wait for a 
succession of generations for the full 
fruition of their hopes. Because little 
progress has been made in morals during 
the present century the worker for 
human improvement should not relax 
his efforts, for the light that phrenology 
sheds about his pathway points, like the 
star of Bethlehem, to a time in the 
world’s history when there will be no 
need of human enactments to make 
mankind yield obedience to the eternal 
principle of justice. With this belief 
fully permeating the mind the true 
Christian phrenologist can labor with a 
zeal worthy of the cause he advocates 
for the redemption of mankind from the 
thraldom of crime and its consequent 
degradation and misery. 
P. L. BUELL, 





THE 


HE following picture of the news- 

boys of our cities is not overdrawn. 

In this country of infinite possibilities 

years bring strange vicissitudes of life 
and fortune. 

They all look alike, they seem to be a 
distinct species, only merging from their 
special condition when the dignity of 
years robs them of their customers. 
Until then they look dirty, ragged and 
unprepossessing; they generally limp or 
hobble with a mashed heel or bandaged 
toe. His coat is seven sizes too large 
for him, and is fringed with tatters ; his 
hat is of unmentionable shape, and may 
have been fished out of a garbage pile; a 
few streaks of dirt are grimed across 
his face radiating from his nose; his 
hair is matty and seedy looking; his hands 
are thick and smeared with several coats 
of dirt; and yet, withal, through all 
this rough and homely exterior he looks 
a pleasant, happy urchin, always ready 
for a joke and never at a loss for a reply. 
People pass him by, velvet-handed men 
and dainty-fingered women avoid him 
disdainfully, utterly disregarding his 
importuning cry of “‘Paper?’ Do peo- 
ple ever think that just such a boy 


NEWSBOY, 


with all his grime and rags and poverty 
may be some mother’s pet, that he may 
sometime be president of this country, 
that he has a soul to feel and hope and 
a body to feed and clothe, that all this 
apparent wretchedness of condition is 
not his fault but his lot, and that he has 
to make the most of it? Does any one 
ever give him credit that he does not 
stand and whine because he was not 
reared in luxury and petted and caressed 
and cared for by doting pas and mas? 
Do they ever stop to admire the enter- 
prise exhibited by one of these young- 
sters ; the hard work and attention to 
business which they employ ; the acute- 
ness and watchfulness of any sign or in- 
dication of a purchaser? And all fora 
few cents. Hestands kicks, cuffs, hard- 
ships, hunger and thirst, and is ever 
cheerful and thankful for only one smile 
or a bit of patronage. It would be well 
for some of our citizens to watch how 
the newSboys work and learn a lesson 
from them. Itrequires more enterprise, 
perseverance and tact to dispose of a 
bundle of newspapers than it does torun 
the routine filled out daily by an insur- 
ance president. 
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OVERDONE AND UNDERDONE VEGETARIANIS®., 


LOOMY wisdom in hygienic as well 

as in moral reform—and neither 
branch of human rejuvenation can be 
isolated. without disadvantage—is to lit- 
tle purpose ; it spoils even more than it 
benefits. And we, the vegetarians, wlio 
want to raise the spiritual standard of 
mankind by means of hygienic improve- 
ments need no gloominess. Our aim is 
so serene, and our object so merry, that 


there would be inconsistency in giving; 


up the calmness of mind which, aside 
from its inestimable value as an aid to 
fight one’s way through whatever there 
may be, has the immense advantage of 
affording the utmost gratification to the 
person who entertains it. I insist that 
in most cases it would be exceedingly 
more prudent to detail as an emissary in 
the vegetarian campaign a bright woman 
in pink than an old fogy in black, and if 
the temperance stump-speakers would 
let the devil more alone, they would be 
more godly orators. 

I have been brought up myself on 
principles of gloomy wisdom, but they 
have never done me any good. It 
took the best part of my life to rid, 
myself of their influence, and practical- 
ly they will, as a reminiscence, never 
lose their hold upon me. But just on 
account of that I am theoretically so 
much more an energetic and fervent ad- 
versary of such gloominess. It. does 


three bad things. 1. It scares away many, 
who, with a little merriness, might be 
made converts; 2. It blinds us as to the 
faults of our system; and, 3. It spoils 
our enjoyment of life. 
. The public likes always better to be 
amused than to listen to croakers, and if 
a temperance campaign-fighter, instead, 
of the usual heaven-high and he'!l-deep. 
harangue, would get two little boys wha 
hardly ever tasted anything else than 
water, and let the one drink a glass of. 
lemonade and suck a chocolate cigar, 
and the other drink a glass of brandy and, 
smoke a real cigar, the public would be 
given in the grimaces of the latter an, 
argumentum ad hominem, as the logi- 
cians say, with reference to the com- 
pounds that come in either case. From, 
a strictly moral standpoint it is no doubt, 
justifiable to decry drunkenness as a 
sinful habit; it degenerates the godli- 
ness of man, and is an embezzlement, so. 
to speak, of the boon of nature. But in 
exhorting a person not to drink, I should 
judge it would be a better plan to bring 
to his understanding the fact that he is 
a fool rather than a sinner. He doesn’t, 


enjoy his excesses, and from the very, 
first to the very last of every spree this is 
nothing but what the poct calls the 
‘curse of the wicked deed.” 

I have seen vegetarians in a beer gar- 
den drink their glass of milk with such 
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a crucified aspect of face, as if they un- 
derwent a most terrible sacrifice. Now, 
what an idea! Is beer, especially with 
its unfailing quassia adulteration, such 
palatable stuff? Or is there not rather 
reason enough to laugh at the crowds 
who swallow the abominable liquid, one 
glass after another, with no relish while 
they are drinking, except the craving for 
more, if you can call that a relish, and 
a sure prospect. for the next morning of 
headache, a bitter taste in their mouth, 
morbid accumulation of phlegm in the 
throat, and a spoiled appetite ? 

A beefsteak one and a half inches 
thick, through which the knife goes as 
through butter, looks very nice, you 
may say. But do you know how sucha 
beefsteak is prepared, or what is done to 
make it so tender that the oldest tooth of 
a bachelor customer can go through it ? 
It is hung up in the cellar two, three 
days till it is just on the verge of putre- 
faction, and at that carefully watched 
moment it is taken and putin the frying- 
pan, and all the habitues of the restau- 
rant or hotel claim that you can no- 
where eat a better beefsteak than there. 
The gourmands and gourmets under- 
stand these tricks best, and practice 
them most outrageously. Now, then, 
is not that reason enough for the vege- 
tarian when he sits down at his meal of 
greens with chestnuts, or pudding with 
prunes, and milk with graham bread, or 
oatmeal porridge, to chuckle and think 
of what big fools the extensive army of 
restaurant eaters is made up, who pay 
three and four times the price of beef be- 
éause they get their steak half rotten ! 

Especially with children there is noth- 
ing less indicated than gloomy wisdom. 
You can easily make children take the 
vegetarian habit. But you must not sit 
at table as if you underwent the most 
severe martyrdom on earth. Be proud ! 
ridicule the beef-eaters | Give your chil- 
dren a drastic description of the look of a 
finished carnivorous meal, with all its 
fatty plates, eaten-off bones and disgust- 
ing remnants. Remind them of the 


heated condition they got in by meat 
diet, and the placid state of mind they 
keep with their natural habit of life ! 

Above all, don’t forbid them to eat 
meat when they have a craving for it. 
Mind, that vegetarianism is so sublime 
an idea that its practice doesn’t need any 
enforcing ; it will vanquish by its own 
virtue, and if you overhasten it, you 
will make fewer converts than by letting 
it work alone. 

In the beginning, after I had told the 
meat-man not to call anymore at my 
house, my eldest boy would now and 
then take his guu and go fora gannet or 
a string of quails, and when, taking the 
boat, he came home with a string of 
mullet or trout, or had captured a soft- 
shell turtle, there would be a big hallo ; 
and on eating the supposed dainties they 
thought they had a fine time of it. And 
they had a fine time of it. But by and 
by this habit died away, the gun is 
standing rusty in its corner, and the 
quails come so near the house that they 
might be shot from the parlor windows. 

Does not that show the intrinsic value 
of vegetarianism? But you must not 
spoil your game by being an underdone 
specimen of the wise, but rely upon your 
own faith, and the practical as well as 
theoretical wisdom of your standpoint. 

An overdone vegetarian I can not ap- 
prove, either. It seems to me an ape-like 
imitation to condemn cookery. Now, 
nature herself cooks, and in doing so 
is the most extensive sugar-producer in 
the world. You just try your peaches 
which ripened in full sunshine, and 
compare them with those which under 
leaves were denied his rays, and you 
will soon find what the cooking of na- 
ture is; so why should we not use the 
boon of nature, which, according to old 
mythology, Prometheus won from heav- 
en? The California non-cooking vege- 
tarians soak their grain anyway. So 
they can not make the standpoint of an 
ape quite their own. Why not go astep 
further, and grind it, and put it into an * 
oven? Our jaws are somewhat different 
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from those of an ape anyhow, and na- 
ture, by giving us more brains, no doubt 
destined us for a higher kind of gastron- 
omy. Theripest and best developed fruit 
is the very worst for cooking. With it 
nature did all what was necessary, and 
it has to be eaten raw. But poorly de- 
veloped, sour, and hardly ripe fruit is 
the best for cooking ; with this the artifi- 
cial process does what nature has left 
undone, and brings her product up to 
the standard of a palatable dish. So let 
us go hand in hand with nature, and 
not make a preceptor out of her whose 
doctrines are devoid of common sense. 

Allow me one remark more, I fear, 
though, it will be considered inconsistent 
with my gereral standpoint, because it 
seems to favor alittle of doctrinarianism. 
But, on closer inspection, I trust it will 
be found that any doctrinarianism is only 
opposition to a dull habit. There are 


some persons who will-roast corn or 
wheat, or okra, and brew ‘‘ coffee” out. 
of them. The drink which the one or 
the other yields is anything else than 
coffee ; it isnot niceeither. But it looks 
like it, and the remorseful deprivation 
of real coffee is mitigated. These per- 
sons I call underdone vegetarians. They 
suffer by their vegetarianism ; but only 
because they want tosuffer. They have 
no pride, no independent soul. They 
have not freed themselves of the old turn 
of mind; they pursue their virtuous 
life with a kind of regret, and continue 


.to nurse in their memory the sinful 


habits which they gave up ; longing for 
them as Moses’ Jews in the desert for 
the meat-pots of Egypt. 
This is not the way to make vegetari- 
anism respected with our adversaries. 
DR. LINDORME, 
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WANTED TO SWEAR, 


HE kindest, sweetest, most unsel- 
fish, and most truly religious 
women I ever met, once confessed to me 
that she was the reverse of everything 
I thought her, for at that very moment 
she wanted to swear. 

If a white rose could have found 
speech and communicated its desire to 
commit murder, it could hardly have 
been more startling, and yet I was not 
much surprised as others might have been, 
having seen and heard a great many pe- 
culiar things connected with the incep- 
tion and progress of nervous diseases. 

“¥ only tell you this,” the poor little 
woman added with a painful flush, be- 
cause every friend and acquaintance I 
have constantly overrate me. I want 
some one to know me as [ am, and I am 
a very wicked woman.” 

“You haven't come to be outwardly pro- 
fane yet, I suppose?” I inquired in a tone 
of facetiousness that evidently wounded 
her sensitive spirit, for she said quickly : 


**Oh, please don’t make light of it, It 
is desperate business with me, I assure 
you.” 

‘*T have no intention of making light 
of it,” I replied. ‘On the contrary, I 
consider it a very serious matter, and if 
you goon as you are going now, you 
will not only want to swear, but you 
will swear.” 

“If I go on as I am going now?” my 
friend repeated, a look of wonderment 
on her sweet face, ‘‘I don’t know what 
you mean ; but I am sure of this, that 
if I ever give utterance to the awful 
things that come into my head, I shall 
not be in possession of my senses.” 

**To clothe those thoughts with words 
would prove you insane. If that is the 
case, what kind of a mental condition 
can you be in to think such thoughts ?” 

‘That I cant hink such dreadful things 
proves that there is a moral screw loose, 
it seems to me,” was the reply, mace 
with the manner of one who had evic- 
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éntly thought the subject out to her sat- 
isfaction. 

The condition of this woman was so 
analagous to that of another friend 
which had come immediately under my 
observation, that I thought best to tell 
her the story. This friend had been a 
model housekeeper for twenty years. No 
better wife, a more conscientious mother, 
could have been found in the whole 
State of Massachusetts. She was neat- 
ness and thrift personified. Her house, 
large, roomy and comfortable was pre- 
sided over exclusively by herself. She 
had done all the cooking for her fam- 
ily, attended to the milk of a dozen 
cows, made the butter, and washed all 
the dishes, and it was on this latter rock 
that her domestic craft was dashed and 
almost wrecked. There came to this 
woman at last.a time when she was com- 
pelled to force herself to the performance 
of these various duties. Then she 
scourged herself and called it laziness 
and wenton. After a while she was 
attacked by a low fever which the coun- 
try doctor did not understand, and out 
of which she wrestled long before she 
was really able to sit up. Her husband 
was. amply able to pay for competent 
domestic assistance, but as she had al- 
ways chosen to do everything herself, it 
never entered his head to propose it, and 
this became a deep rooted grievance. 
She could not overcome the abnormal 
sensitiveness which was the direct result 
of long years of over-work and suffer- 
ing, and so a coldness sprang up be- 
tween husband and wife, which on her 
part developed into positive hatred. On 
the subject of washing dishes this wom- 
an became a confirmed monamaniac. 
She could drag herself about and make 
the bed, and cook the dinner ; but the 
dishes drove her wild. 

One day her husband ran to a neigh- 
bor with the astonishing news that she 
had at last gone stark, staring mad. 
The lady followed him home and found 
this once model house-keeper standing 
by the kitchen sink, laughing hysteri- 





cally, and surrounded by smashed 
crockery of every description. As they 
entered, a sugar-bowl went slam-bang 
against the cupboard door, followed by 
a couple of handsome goblets, evidently 
the last of a new dozen. 

“*There,” said she to her husband, 
“now, go and buy some new dishes, 
and then hire somebody to wash ’em. 
As long as I live I will never wash an- 
other one.” 

Now, horrible as this scene certainly 
was, and suggestive of straight-jackets 
and padded rooms, the fact really was 
after all that thispatient had at last at- 
tained to sanity. This statement should 
have been made years before. It could 
then have been done in a calmer spirit, 
and with much less expense. 

Now, it so happened, that the neigh- 
bor who had been summoned to this 
crockery raid was a woman of intelli- 
gence and experience, and through her 
influence the sufferer was taken from 
her home and placed under the care of 
a physician who was competent to deal 
with every form of nervous misery. 
With rest and judicious treatment, she 
entirely recovered. For the first two 
weeks she was sure that she could never 
see a dish without a desire to smash it, 
At the end of a month she could not un- 
derstand how she could ever have been 
guilty of such conduct. Then came a 
period of remorse for her treatment of her 
husband, and other symptoms incidental 
to the restoration of anormal condition. 
It took six months to pad these bare and 
irritated nerves, and six more to attain 
to the physical strength which would 
make it safe for her to attempt the care 
of her much simplified housekeeping. 
But she returned to her home a wiser 
woman, and has since been a great com- 
fort and help to other exhausted and 
overworked women. 

*“And you think my state as danger- 
ous as that!” my companion inquired 
after listening with great interest to the 
story. 

** Fully,” I answered, 
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**But what am I to do?” 

“* Stop before it is too late.” 

**Stop what?” 

**You have invitations out for a din- 
ner party next week. Does the autici- 
pation of it give'you pleasure or the re- 
verse ?” 

“If I were to talk a week, I could 
never make you understand how I loathe 
the thought of it.” 

** You are one of the chief managers 
of the orphan asylum fair. Do you feel 
enthusiastic about that job?” 

**Oh, you are almost cruel,” my com- 
panion responded with a quiver of her 
sensitive lip. ‘‘ What if I were to tell 
you that I hate the sight and sound of 
that orphan asylum, and that sometimes 
I feel as if I would hardly care what be- 
came of the orphans if I were not ob- 
liged to see them again ?” 

‘“‘And yet you are perfectly aware 
that such a condition is in total opposi- 
tion to your real, true nature ?” 

** Oh, I hope it is.” 

‘*How about your own children?” 

“Their innocent fun drives me dis- 
tracted, and I am only happy when they 
are asleep or out of the house. This 
has nothing to do with my health. 
I eat and sleep fairly. In fact, the only 
place where I am truly comfortable isin 
the bed with my door locked. I never 
pass the bed, or a rocker or lounge that 
Ido not want to throw myself down and 


close my eyes. ‘To have some one rap 
at my door after I have grown a little 
quiet puts such thoughts and words into 
my head that then I am afraid to be 
alone. I tell you it is a question of mor- 
als and not of health. It is total deprav- 
ity.” 

These symptoms are all danger sig- 
nals. Months and months ago this 
woman went to the end of her tether. 
All that has been done since has been ac- 
complished by the cruel use of irritated 
and exhausted nerves. She has now 
only half a hand, so to speak, on the 
helm. Her will is no longer strong 
enough to eliminate her thoughts, and 
every day under the present régime will 
find her less and less able to put a curb 
upon the feelings and passions which 
she so deprecates. More than one good 
woman has wanted to swear, and con- 
cealed the fact for years, but have ulti- 
mately used every bad word she ever 
thought of within the walls of a lunatic 
asylum. It was possible for this patient to 
have the best medical advice and follow 
it. She needed neither a confessor nor 
a minister, but a wise physician, a com- 
plete change, and rest for soul and body. 
When will women, intelligent and sen- 
sible in all other matters, come to under- 
stand the difference between iliness and 
laziness, fever exhaustion and moral de- 
pravity ? 

ELEANOR KIRK, 





CROUP, 


HIS malady has always been re- 
garded with dread, especially by 

the careful mother, who knows how 
quickly it may destroy life. True croup 
is, in fact, one of the most violent and 
dangerous of the inflammatory diseases 
that affect the mucous membrane of the 
throat and bronchial passages. Some 
authorities appear to think that there is 
little difference between croup and diph- 
theria, the false membrane which forms 
in croup being of a similar nature to that 


of diphtheria. The most frequent cases 
of what is called ‘‘ croup” in children are 
not attended with either fever or the for- 
mation of the membrane, but is asudden 
spasmodic affection of the glottis and 
vocal cords that usually occurs in the 
night, and by its interference with the 
breathing produces a shrill, peculiar 
cough and convulsive efforts on the part 
of the child sufferer that are distressing 
to see. This form of croup yields read- 
ily to proper treatment. 
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There are several varieties of croupal 
disease, most of which have their origin 
in colds, or catarrhs, and in their treat- 
ment require such management as we 
should give to catarrhal disorders of the 
throat and lungs. True croup, or pseudo- 
membranous laryngitis, or membranous 
croup, is the variety of which we shall 
speak here. This disease comes on grad- 
ually, and its essential feature is the ac- 
cumulation upon the mucous membrane 
that lines the larynx of a whitish deposit 
like the lining of an egg-shell. This 
spreads over the membrane and, as it in- 
creases in thickness, blocks up more and 
more the passage-way for the air. The 
difficulty in breathing becomes more and 
more pronounced, Paroxysms of intense 
struggling for breath take place at inter- 
vals. In one of these life may become 
extinct, or, as more commonly happens, 
the paroxysms give way to a continued, 
rapid, ineffectual breathing that grad- 
ually wears away the strength of the 
child. 

Symptoms.—Croup generally comes 
on like a common cold. There is some 
cough, like that of a slight catarrh, and 
slight fever. In a day or two the dis- 
turbance increases, the little patient now 
showing uneasiness or pain about the 
throat, with difficulty of breathing, hot 
and cold stages and a hoarseness of voice. 
An examination of the throat at this time 
will reveal, perhaps, but little sign of in- 
flammation, although in coughing dark 
or purulent matter may be thrown out. 
Later the symptoms assume a threaten- 
ing character, and the change may be 
rapid. The cough becomes “ croupy,” is 
sharp, dry, ringing, followed by a hiss- 
ing, inward breathing. It is most fre- 
quent at night, and exhausting to the 
patient. His face becomes flushed, 
bloated and moist with perspiration, the 
skin is hot, the eyes watery, the pulse 
rapid and hard, and the surface in the 
region of the larynx is painful to the 
touch. 

These conditions increase in severity, 
the :newbranous deposit contributing by 


its gradual formation to greater diffi- 
culty of respiration. The cough is more 
and more violent. each fit being followed 
with more marked evidences of exhaus- 
tion. Sometimes fragments of the mem- 
brane are thrown out, with thick mucus ; 
considerable pieces may come away in 
the form of tubular casts of the air 
passages. Insuch cases the patient may 
experience a temporary relief, but it is 
of short duration, the destructive action 
goes on, renewed attacks of suffocative 
cough occur until collapse takes place, 
when the child lies gasping with sunken, 
livid countenance and a cold, clammy 
skin. The cough is now less frequent, 
the pulse very quick, and the voice 
scarcely audible. A convulsion may 
terminate the scene—or the little sufferer 
fall into a state of lethargy or coma that 
is the antecedent of death. 

Treatment, When true croup has 
become fairly developed the chances of 
success in any treatment are very few. 
If, however, the watchful mother appre- 
hends danger, in the earliest stages of a 
slowly progressive attack, she may ward 
off the destroyer. Preventive treatment 
is, indeed, the only effectual means ; so 
that when a child shows any disturbance 
of the throat and air passages immediate 
attention should be given to its relief. 
infants are rarely subject to croup, but 
from two to six years of age constitutes 
the period when it is most likely to 
occur. Then aslight cough, or rough- 
ness of breathing observed, especially 
toward night, should arouse suspicion 
and active treatment. 

The condition of the child as to fever 
and pulse should be examined, the throat 
well inspected, and, if inflammation exist, 
treatment should be given for its reduc- 
tion. If the trouble be only a cold the 
child will bea gainer by its cure. In 
true croup the patient may linger seven 
or eight days, and while life lasts who 
would say that acureis impossible. Dr. 
Shew says if the pyrexiaor general fever- 
ishness of the body be kept ‘‘ well sub- 
dued from the first” he does not see how 
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it is possible for a child to die of this 
disease, as a high degree of inflammation 
must exist for some time before the ex- 
udation that gives rise to the membrane 
can take place. If, then, the inflamma- 
tion be checked sufficiently early and 
kept down, a cure is altogether likely. 
“Tepid and cold affusion ; tepid if the 
child is weak, but cold if the contrary, 
with wet hand friction upon the throat 
and chest, the constant use of wet ban- 
dages upon these parts constitute the sum 
and substance of the best of all known 
methods of treating this disease.” 

In a violent attack it may be best to 
apply hot water to the throat by means 
of sponges or soft cloths. For some 
cases hot water is more remedfal than 
cold, and if relief is not obtained quickly 
by the application of cold dr tepid water 
resort should be had to water as hot as 
it can be borne. 

To assist the patient in casting off the 
false membrane let the room in which 
he lies be filled, if possible, with steam, 
the temperature of the air being mean- 
while kept up toa high point. The in- 
halation process is much in favor for 
diphtheria as well ascroup. Besides the 
other treatment.already described, which 
should not be relaxed—care being had 
at all times that the patient is not over- 
heated or chilled meanwhile—the vapor 
of hot water may be given through a 
tube from a tea-kettle. The vapor of hot 
vinegar is also useful, and the fumes 
rising from water in which fresh lime is 
thrown, conducted from a closed vessel 
with a spout, are advised as excellent to 
detach the dangerous deposit from the 
air passages. A hotsolution of chlorate 
of potash, injected by means of an atom- 
izer, is of service also in some cases. 

Dr. Gorham, of Albany, claims to have 
obtained much success in giving inhala- 
tion of bromine. Several alarming cases 
of spasmodic croup that had continued 
twoor three days yielded promptly under 
the bromine spray, and one that was a 
most aggravated case of catarrhal croup, 
if not membranous, was quickly over- 


come. The bromine should be used with 
a stcam atomizer or a common toilet 
atomizer, five drops to the ounce of 
water, and the spray thrown in the faco 
and mouth of the child for three minutes 
every ten or fifteen minutes, until relief 
is obtained, great care being taken to 
prepare the bromine out of the room oc- 
cupied by the patient, to avoid the irrita- 
ting effects of the dry fumes of the drug, 

The last resort to save the patient’s life 
is tracheotomy, or opening the windpipe 
by a surgical operation. An incision is 
made in the front of the neck, just below 
the larynx, aud through the opening a 
silver tube or cantula is passed. If the 
operation be successful the patient at 
once breathes freely, and, in time, tle 
larynx may heal and become clear and 
the child be restored to health. It is 
known that in a very considerable pro- 
portion of cases the croupous membrane 
is limited to the larynx and the upper 
part of the trachea. Hence the intro- 
duction of the tube into the trachea 
lower down makes recovery probable, 
provided the operation is not delayed so 
long that the child has become exhausted, 
or until the lungs have become congested 
by their long-continued deprivation of 
air. 

Within a few years this operation has 
been resorted to in a large number of 
cases, and the statistics of about 13,000 
cases of its performance exhibit a result 
of 3,500 children who were restored to 
health. This means nearly as many 
saved from certain death. In the city 
of Brooklyn alone 2,768 children died 
from croup during the seven years from 
1870 to 1876 inclusive. H. 8. D 





To REDUCE Fatness.—Galen says on 
this matter: ‘‘The best method of get- 
ting thinner consists in gradually with- 
drawing from the body that whereof 
there is superfluity, and in strengthening 
at the same time those parts which had 
been expanded. Bodily exercise will 
undoubtedly prove very advantageous,. 
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a8 we sce stout horses getting lean by 
heavy work. Thus, likewise, those will 
never grow fat who are obliged contin- 
ually to toil with hard labor. This, 
however, requires great precaution, it 
being certain that fat people frequently 
run danger of death when attempting 
violent bodily exercise. Regular alvine 
motions, energelic bodily exercise, a 


moderate life, a diet which, although 
satiating, yields but limited nourishment ; 
which explains why another ancient au- 
thority, Hippocrates, advises stout people 
wishing to grow thin to dine on vegeta- 
bles cooked with fat, in’order that they 
may become satiated by a small quantity 
of food.” 
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NAY FEVER. 


** TT isathing of mysterious origin, full 
of quecr quips and pranks, and 
wholly unmanageable. We sneeze at 
it—though it really is not a thing to be 
sneezed at: no matter how unaccus- 
tomed to the melting mood, no one med- 
itates upon it without weeping. It is 
anomalous in all its history, varying in 
details every year, and yet, on the whole, 
wretchedly alike from year to year. To 
all intents and purposes the eyes lose 
their function, the tongue loses its power 
of tasting, the ears are dull of hearing. 
Qne mopes about with a kind of influen- 
za, or immense cold in the head, or 
with asthma; but, on the whole, the 
most characteristic symptom, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all known affections, 
is the myriad sneezing powcr to which 
one is raised. Every hour is punctuated 
with sneezes ; single ones fired off likea 
sharp-shooter’s rifle, or a succession of 
a dozen in chase of each other, or a real 
feu de joie, thirty or forty, like the 
epening of musketry fire all along the 
line. If it were not that all sneezing 
takes one pitch, something musical 
might be made out of them. As it is, 
they rattle along like a snave-drum. 
‘While in this delicious sfate, quite 
apart from all ordinary moods of life, 
one wonders whether he ever did feel 
like other men, whether he ever again 
ean sit in gentle currents of wind, or 
smell of flowers, or eat fruit, or go out 
of doors with unveiled face, or sleep 
without convulsive suffocation, or have 
restored the taste of food, or regain 


buoyancy of spirit, or econontize in 
pocket-handkerchiefs. * * One's temper 
is ruined. Questions are torments. If 
you rumble out.an answer you are not 
underst®od, and the renewed question 
scems to you like an insult. You wish 
you were leteralone. Some cave, some 
hermit’s retreat, with no roads to be 
dusty, and no flowers to drive you crazy 
with tickling odors, and no lady to asi 
questions, but where you could be let 
alone, to doze, cough, wheeze, weep and 
sneeze in solitary wretchedness. For 
this is a misery which does not love 
company. 7 = 4 vy . 

‘* Tt is important that persons afflicted 
with hay-asthma, and the number is 
great and apparently increasing, should 
know that although there is as yet dis- 
covered no radical and constitutional 
cure, yet that it may be held wholly in 
check, from year to year, by a suitable 
change of air. It is not enough, how- 
ever, to remove from home. Either the 
sea air, in full measure, or the moun- 
tain air, is necessary. There seems to 
be something due to altitude, but what it 
is no one knows; indeed, those who 
have studied this anomalous disease 
with scientific accuracy seem as much in 
the dark as to its causes as other folks, 
nor have they settled upon any medical 
treatment. The sum of remedial knowl- 
edge at this time is this: that many per- 
sons are entirely relieved by the sea- 
side, and that, almost without exception, 
every one is relieved by taking refuge in 
the mountains. 
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**On the east side of the Wh'te Moun-* vous type, and occurs only in persons 


tains, Conway (but not always), Jack- 
son, and the Glen House may be men- 
tioned. The Flume House, the Profile, 
in the Franconia Notch. On the west 
side, Littleton, Whitefield, Dalton, Lan- 
caster and Bethlehem are resorted to 
with good success, and they have this 
advantage over the great mountain 
houses, that board can be had for from 
eight to twelve dollars a week. Yet, if 
one’s means will permit, wesbould com- 
mend the houses nearer to the moun- 
tains—the Waumbec, the Crawford, the 
Fabyan, and the Twin Mountain 
House.” 

Thus speaks one of our most promin- 
ent men, who had been a sufferer from 
hay-fever or hay-asthma for many 
years. By going into the mountains an- 
nually to pass the season of attack, he 
has escaped it forthe most part, and re- 
joices in his mountain remedy. We 
assure the reader that the Alleghany 
Mountains, the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, of Colorado, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
will prove equally efficacious in reliev- 
ing a hay-fever victim, and may afford 
even greater variety in the way of scen- 
ery and other objects of interest. 

There are no drug medicines of any 
sort which can do one any good in such 
disease. Hay-fever is purely of a ner- 


who possess a certain special susceptibi- 
lity of the nervous system, either heredi- 
tary or acquired. It is more common 
m men than women, and prevails large- 
ly among those of intellectual culture. 
The exciting cause of its appearance is 
now well ascertained to be the pollen of 
certain plants, such as the grasses, rye, 
wheat, oats, ragweed, Roman worm- 
wood and fine dust in the air. The pol- 
len of different plants excites it in differ- 
ent persons, but whatever cause pro- 
duces it will produce it again in the 
same person. Hence it appears often- 
times with great regularity year after 
year, at seasons varying from May to. 
October. The first symptoms are those 
of itching at the eyelids and nasal pas- 
sages, followed by frequent sneezing and 
the discharge of a serous fluid. And to 
bring about the constitutional improve- 
ment that is requisite to anything like a 
cure one’s life must be adjusted to a 
strictly hygienic routine. With better 
digestion, better blood, a stronger nerve 
condition will be acquired, and the spas- 
modic irritability of the nasal membrane, 
pharynx and larynx will disappear. If 
one can not go to the mountains to 
breathe their pure air, he can at least do . 
his best to belter his surroundings at 
home, and eat, sleep, work and exercise 
rationally. 





BORN—GRADUATED—DIED. 


HIS is the inscription on the tomb- 
stone of a young man who had 

only emerged from theschool-room to 
fold his hands, close the tired eyes and 
enter into the everlasting sleep. How 
inexpressibly sad, and yet the life his- 
tory of too many of our bright young 
men and women may be told in the same 
three words—‘‘ Born, graduated, died ;” 
nor do we realize on first thought how 
much meaning they may embrace. The 
mind goes back to that supreme mo- 
ment when the helpless infant is first 


laid in a loving mother’s arms, doubly 
precious because of its very helplessness. 
To most mothers at this time heaven 
seems only a little way off, and the 
heart is filled to overflowing with the 
completeness of joy. For a time all else 
is forgotten save that this priceless trea- 
sure has come into her life to bless and 
glorify it. But by and by the day 
dreams come, and as the child sleeps the 
mother looks lovingly at him and pic- 
tures to herself his future. "Tis always 
a future full of brightness and joy to 
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himself, and through him to his family. 
Soon the little mind begins to expand, 
and the child shows wonderful bright- 
ness. The day dreams into which the 
father now enters expand correspond- 
ingly, and with pardonable pride, the 
parents feel that their boy is destined to 
future greatness, and they must do their 
part toward preparing him for it. Heis 
early put into school and as time ad- 
vances he, too, is fired with a zeal ‘‘ to 
be and to do.” 

The parents are not alone in their ef- 
forts. The teacher does his part of 
course, but that is notall. It is often 
said there is no evil without its attend- 
ant good, but it may be said with some 
degree of truthfulness that there is no 
good without its attendant evil. In the 
schoolbooks and even the periodicals 
placed in his hands, he reads, (along 
with the dull boy for whom it is in- 
tended) how Elihu Burritt, the philan- 
thropist, linguist, ete., was left fatherless, 
and, being entirely dependent upon him- 
self, was apprenticed to a blacksmith 
and, while he earned his daily bread, 
secured a book in the chimney within 
reach of his eye and, in the end, masters 
over fifty different languages; how 
Nathaniel Bowditch, by combining study 
with work, rose from a common sailor 
to the first mathematical scholar of his 
age ; how Benj. Franklin, with no edu- 
cational advantages, entered a printing 
office as an apprentice, working by day 
and studying by night, becomes the edi- 
tor; then steadily advances until he 
becomes a master spirit in literature and 
science ; how James Watt, from only 
a toiling mechanic, kept thinking and 
thinking until, with his brain, he ac- 
complished wonders, and completely re- 
volutionized society ; and so on, ad fin- 
em. At the same time it is impressed 
upon the mind of the youths of the pre- 
sent day that the examples thus set be- 
fore them are worthy their following; 
that a high aim and hard work are the 
essentials necessary to achieve great- 
ness, The dull boy reads, admires the 


characters set before him, but very sen- 
sibly concludes that he can not become a 
Franklin ora George Washington, and 
he doesn’t try. Not so, the bright boy; 
he feels that what others have attained, 
he is capabie of doing, and applies him- 
self with greater energy to his books, 
often working far into the night to per- 
fect the lessons of the following day, 
thereby robbing both mind and body of 
its needed rest. 

At last the day of triumph comes. He 
feels tired and worn out, possibly 
coughs a little, but he has been gradu- 
ated with highest honors, and, after a 
little rest, will enter into his chosen pro- 
fession, law, or medicine, or the minis- 
try, or what not, and fulfil his greatest 
ambition. 

But health does not return with rest, 
and a physician is consulted. ‘* Noth- 
ing serious,” ‘‘a little overwork,” ‘* he 
can bring him out all right.” He swal- 
lows the medicines and still fails. Then 
the doctor advises a change of climate, 
and he leaves home and loved ones to go 
among entire strangers. Here, at last, 
the truth is forced upon him and, in too 
many cases, he occupies a grave in an 
unknown land, or his body is returned 
to his heart-broken parents, and the story 
is done. All the hopes and aspirations 
of himself and friends, his years of 
ceaseless toil and preparation and final 
disappointment when he finds that he 
must lay down his life work, ere yet it 
is begun, are summed up to read on his 
monument: ‘‘Born—Graduated—Died ” 
—with the respective dates following. 

What must the mother’s feelings bo 
when she compares the end with the be- 
ginning ; the glad, happy time when he 
cqgme into her life with this most bitter 
one, when even God’s love seems for- 
ever shut out, and her poor bleeding 
heart feels that it can never lift itself into 
the light of day. 

This is no idle picture, but a fact that 
impresses itself very forcibly on the 
mind of one who hasspentseveral years 
in a popular southern resort for invalids, 
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where they congregate from Canada to 
Texas ; hardly a state in the Union that 
is not represented. 

The majority are young, and, while 
there are other causes, a very important 
one is taxing the brain beyond what the 
body is able to endure. One who comes 
in contact with so much of misery and 
heartache—where, in time, we acquire 
the feeling that the well ones are the ex- 
ception, and not the sick—can not help 
feeling impelled to cry out against it un- 
til parents realize that the body must be 
properly developed in order to sustain 
severe mental labor without injury. 
Why not let our children be chiidren 
until they are something more ? 

Give them an abundance of good, 
wholesome food, a happy, joyous, out- 
of-door life—even though we have to 
give up business and go to the country 
to do it—and all the sleepthey want. If 
a child wants to sleep till noon, why let 
him. When nature has completed her 
work of restoration, he will waken of his 
own accord. The mind may improve 
for years after the body is done growing; 
therefore, let the physical development 
be accounted of first importance, and, if 
need be, let the mental occupy the 
second place, 


sa 


* Many feel that because achild is notin 
schvol it necessarily follows that he is 
learning nothing. This is a mistake. 
They seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that the little bundle of humanity gains 
complete control over the muscles, so 
that from a state of utter helplessness, 
the feet carry him where he wills, the 
hands perform wonderful things, the 
ears learn to distinguish sounds, the eyes 
to distinguish objects, and the tongue 
acquires the use of one of the most diili- 
cult languages, Surely all this, with 
the multiplicity of beauties and wonders 
which nature continuously unfolds to 
his understanding, should be enough to 
require of the brain during the first ten 
years of its existence. Follow the ex- 
ample of Franklin, Burritt, Watt and 
Bowditch in physical development, and 
if the ability to achieve greatness is 
there, it will come to the surface and 
make itself felt, just as it did in their cases. 
Education is a good thing, but see to it 
that it has a firm foundation on which 
to build, lest the structure fall, a mass of 
ruins, extinguishing the light which 
otherwise might have shene steadily on, 
diffusing its soft radiance all along your 
pathway—but now leaving you only 
darkness and desolation. M. C. F. 
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N many essential respects the so-called 
“Faith cure” is far from new, but 
has had its relation to every form of med- 
ical treatment. When a sick man takes 
potion or powder from his physician he 
does so with confidence that it will bene- 
fit him, and he expects such a result. 
This is an expression of faith that may 
be said to be a necessary factor in the 
production of acure. A writer in the 
Cincinnati Lancet analyzes the parts 
performed by faith and hope in the 
following manner— 
Faith is an extrinsic element, while 
hope is an intrinsic one. The physician 


visits the sick patient, and after the 


at 
—-_< 


MEDICINAL ELEMENTS. 


proper examination prescribes certain 
remedies, or gives orders for certain 
medicines to be used. But at the same 
time there issomething more to be taken 
into consideration than the mere mechan- 
ical act of examination and giving direc- 
tions. There must be a something in 
the physician that will inspire confidence 
in the patient; unless that something 
does exist, his advice and his medicine 
are both liable to be inert. 

Faith on the part of the patient makes 
him have confidence in his medical at- 
tendant. Faith says that the doctor has 
the ability to correctly diagnose and un- 
derstand the nature of the mala/ly. 
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Faith says that the physician knows 
what remedies are indicated, and that 
what is necessary is, to take the medicine 
that he has prescribed and follow the 
directions that he has given. 

Then comes the desire to obtain relief 
with the expectation of receiving it, 
which we call hope. Hope playsan im- 
portant part. It does not stop at the 
point where faith ceases, but after em- 
bodying the latter looks forward to the 
result. It is the reasoning process which 
takes place in the mind of the patient. 
Hope is the bloom of youth that dreams 
of happinessin the future. It looks for- 
ward to the time when the disease shall 
have been rooted from the body and all 
of the organs placed in a normal condi- 
tion. Hope is like spring, that gives us 
the verdure and the lilies as a compen- 
sation for the frosts of winter. It is the 
hope expressed to-day that the condition 
wiil be improved on the morrow that 
fortifies the patient against his malady 
and gives him encouragement. It places 
the system in the best condition to resist 
disease, or to throw it off when once 
contracted. Hope is the amaranthine 
flower that buoys up the despondent 
feelings of the sick and distressed. 


a 


There must be an active condition of 
the cellular life, which is dependent, to 
a certain extent, upon the condition of 
the mind. The state of the patient’s feel- 
ings is more or less influenced by the 
confidence which he has in his physi-: 
cian. When both faith and hope are 
exercised favorably, then we have a new 
stimulant given to the Lilliputian life 
within the human body. This activity 
of the more minute structures gives us 
the key to the amount of resistance that 
will be offered by the system against the 
invasion of disease. 

. If, however, the stimulating effect of 
faith and hope is wanting, then we have 
quite a different aspect produced. The 
system is at the mercy of the disease, 
and is in a condition to offer the small- 
est amount of resistance. The inner 
life is wanting im activity and the mind 
is depressed. As a natural result, the 
patient is downcast and despondent. 
He looks only upon the dark side of the 
picture and says, Medicine will do no 
good, and it is useless for me to take it. 
He does not realize that hope is the sil- 
ver lining on the dark cloud that is 
seems abuut to overwhelm him, 


‘ 





> 


AS YE SOW SO SHALL YE REAP. 


HAVE been for some time a sub- 

scriber to the Country Gentleman, 
in my opinion the best of agricultural 
papers, which through its editorials and 
the communications of wide-awake corre- 
spondents stirs up the farmer to do better 
and more thorough work, and through 
its lady correspondents—Aunt Addies, 
Aunt Chloes, Susan Busybees and a 
score of others—instruct farmers’ wives 
in all the mysteries of that pestilent con- 
glomeration of lard, sugar, eggs, butter, 
soda, cream of tartar and flour, mixed 
in different proportions to give names to 
hundreds of different kinds of cake, 
and as many more kinds of pies and 
puddings, the less of any of which any 


one eats the better he will be in health. 

It is surprising that editors, will in this, ° 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 

allow their columns to be filled with such 

—worse than rubbish. 

In one of the issues of that paper for 
January, 1875, appeared an article by 
one of these lady correspondents, telling 
her sisters how much she had been 
troubled to get that variety of food for 
breakfasts in her family that she deemed 
desirable, and how she had finally hit 
upon some additions to her bill of fare 
for that meal which her people all liked, 
and which she thought so well of, that 
she felt it to be her duty to make her’ 
discovery known to others. Well, reader 
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mine, if you had been a listener to the 
lectures of Sylvester Graham nearly 
sixty years ago, as I was, and had been 
converted by him, and had been a stu- 
dent and tolerable observer of the laws 
of hygiene ever since, you would prob- 
ably have laughed in your sleeve, as I 
did, when I read her recommendation, 
which was to add tothis breakfast bill of 
fare—oh, tell it not in Gath !—mince 
pies and doughnuts!! I pictured to 
myself the consequences which must 


in only ten short years, behold ! we have 
them fruitfully described by the same 
hand. A year or so ago there appeared 
in the same paper another article, by the 
same hand, in which she details at con- 
siderable length her suffering from 
dyspepsia! She gives in this article her 
method of dieting for relief from that 
terrible disease, and this for a wonder is 
both sensible and appropriate. What a 
pity she could not have learned to live, 
without paying so fearful a price for the 








inevitably result from such feeding ; and knowledge! J.S8. R. 
NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
The Scientific Spirit.—([Address at same time, candid and catholic. The field 


the opening of the 23d annual session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, by Pro- 
fessor E. P. Tuwine, M. D.] The temper 
with which one enters upon his studies 
is a prophecy of his success. Let me, 
in this brief greeting urge you, fellow 
students to cultivate the true scientific 
spirit. Do you ask its characteristics ? 
This instinct or sense is not so much a 
special faculty as it is the ennobled life of 
all the faculties. Yet, as the lamented Dr. 
Gcorge M. Beard remarked: “ It is practi- 
cally the new development of a new sense 
in man. Ths spirit enables its possessor 
to seek for truth through the intellect alone, 
without the interference of the emotions ; 
to utterly divorce the intellect and the feel- 
ings so that each may pursue: its own 
course, as the engine is switched off from the 
train entering the station. It is this sense 
that reverses the usual operation of the fac- 
ulties and makes the thought the father to 
the wish. It is this sense that makes the 
high maturity of the mind and which, in- 
deed, if a man have not, he can not enter the 
kingdom of science. It is the development 
of this new sense, the highest of which the 
human intellect is capable, more than any 
special discoveries or inventions that is now 
overturning all the philosophy of the world. 
Delusions in their dying enrich the soil in 
which new ideas take root and whence they 
draw their sustenance and life. Thus it is, 
that error is so often the parent of wisdom, 
and delusions, by the very wildness of their 
folly, become the unconscious pioneers of 
truth and leaders of science.” A truly sci- 
entific spirit is vigilant, exacting, at the 


of research is wide. An expert in one de- 
partment may not be an authority in an 
other. One science ought not to take a hos- 
tile attitude towards another. The sciences 
of biology, psychology and medicine, for 
example, are coming every year into closer 
unity. The scientific spirit is also patient, 
cautious and modest. It does not general- 
ize from a few data, as for instance, in the 
mild guesses of biologists, as to the age of 
man and the planet. Prof. Winchell says 
that some have shut their eyes and jumped 
into an abyss of millions of years in guessing 
the age of the earth. More exact data and 
methods give three million as the incrusted 
age of the earth. and six thousand as the 
age of the inhabited planet, since the last 
glacial period. Thus hasty conclusions from 
unverified data are cancelled. True science 
is modest. I was struck with the ejacula- 
tion of an eminent medical man the other 
day, as we were returning from that ‘‘ Par- 
liament of Medicine” the Bristol Medical 
Association. He had read a paper before 
that august gathering of a thousand phy- 
sicians from England, France, Germany, 
America, Africa, Japan and the isles of the 
sea. This gray haired scientist had had 
thirty year’s expericnce on both sides the 
Atiantic, as well as wide culture and the en- 
riching influence of travel and good society; 
he had just been enjoying the hospitality of 
a Marquis; he had learned much and taught 
many, yet in course of conversation with 
me he stopped and exclaimed: ‘I feel lika 


a little child,” so wide was the continent of 
truth whose far-off horizon continually elu-' 
ded his eager gaze. The scientific spirit, 
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while bold and adventuresome, is humble 
and modest, for at best we know in part 
and prophecy in part. Let your studies be 
begun, continued and ended in this temper 
of mind, and you will win certain and tri- 
umphant success. 

Rainfall and Fires. — Analysis 
shows that during the six months having the 
smallest rainfalls, 4 per cent. more fires oc- 
curred than during the months having 
larger rainfalls. Moreover, the losses 
during the former period exceeded by 17 
per cent. the losses during the second period, 
which obviously demonstrates that fires are 
both more numerous and destructive during 
a dry epoch than during a moist one. Ifa 
similar comparison be made in sections for 
which meteorological reports are regularly 
issued, it will be observed that the fire 
losses by seasons follow inversely the inches 
of rainfall by eight cases out of ten. Thus 
the average loss by seasons in the Middle 
Atlantic States, and California, in the south 
Atlantic States, and in the Northwest, has 
uniformly followed the average rainfall. 
In other sections now and then an exception 
has occurred, but apparently this funda- 
mental law holds true, viz.: Other things 
being equal, that the fire loss of a locality for 
any considerable period varies inversely with 
the rainfall. The larger the area and the 
longer the period covered, with the more 
certainty and accuracy can the influence be 
traced.— Chronicle Fire Tables, 1886. 


Barbados.—The island of Barbados is 
probably the most densely populated part 
of the earth. This island, with au area of 
106,600 acres, contains a population of over 
175,000 souls, that is to say, an average of 
no less than 1,054 people to each of its 166 
square miles of territory. The Chinese 
province of Keang-su, which was at one 
time ignorantly imagined to be the most 
uncomfortably crowded district under the 
sun, contains but 850 moon-eyed Celestials 
to the square mile, while East Flanders, in 
Belgium, the most thickly populated neigh- 
borhood in Europe, can boast of only 705 
inhabitants to the square mile. Coming 
nearer home, Westchester Co., New York, 
with a territory three times as large, has 
only four-sevenths as many people as are 
packed upon this thronged, man-ridden 
Caribbee island. If the Empire state were 
as thickly settled as Barbados, it would 
boast a population of 60,000,000. Of the 


175,000 souls in this island, 9 per cent. are 
whites and 91 per cent. are blacks or of 
mixed blood. 


How Man Improves the Horse's 
Hoof.—One who does not believe much in 
shoeing the horse says: 

The Creator has taken the greatest care 
to make the whole hoof as light as possibie. 
‘** Happy thought,” says man, ‘ Let us hang 
& pound or so on each hoof and make the 
horse waste his strength in lifting it.” 

He has made the wall exceedingly strong. 
‘Happy thought! Let us weaken it by 
cutting it away.” 

He has made this wall nearly as hard as 
iron. ‘Happy thought! Let us soften it 
by ‘stopping.’” 

He has furnished the hoof with an elastic 
pad, called the *‘ frog,” so as to prevent any 
jar when the horse steps. ‘‘ Happy thought! 
Let us cut away the pad and make the 
horse’s weight come upon a ring of iron.” 

Again, the sole of the hoof has been 
formed archwise of successive layers of ex- 
ceedingly hard horn. It bids defiance to 
hard and sharp-edged objects. 

So the sole inspires man with another 
happy thought: ‘ Let us pare it so thin 
than it not only can not resist the pressure 
of the horse’s weight upon a stone, but that 
it yields to the pressure of the human 
thumb.” 

The coronary ring, from which the fibers 
of the wall are secreted, is guarded by a 
pent-house of hair which causes wet to 
shoot off as it does from the eaves of a 
house. ‘Happy thought! Let us snip 
away the hair and let the water make its 
way into the coronary ring.” 

So, after working his sweet will upon the 
hoof, man wonders at its weakness and 
lays down the stupid axiom that ‘one 
horse can wear out four sets of legs,” which 
is equivalent to saying the Creator did 
not know how to make a horse. 


The Law as to Party Walls.—A 
party wall in law is the wall dividing lands of 
different proprietors, used in common for 
the support of structures on both sides. In 
common law an owner who erects a wall 
for his own buildings, which is capable of 
being used by an adjoining proprietor, can 
not compel such proprietor, when he shall 
build next to it, to pay for any portion of 
the cost of such wall. On the other hand, 
the adjoining proprietor has no right to 
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make any use cf such wall without consent 
of the owner, and the consequence may be 
the erection of two walls side by side, when 
one would answer all purposes. This con- 
venience is often secured by an agreement 
to erect a wall for common use, one-half on 
each other's land, the parties to divide the 
expense; if only one is to build at the time, 
he gets a return from the other party of 
half what it costs him. Under such an 
agreement, each has an easement in the 
land of the other while the wall stands, and 
this accompanies the title and descent. 
But if the wall is destroyed by decay or ac- 
cident, the easement is gone, unless by a 
deed such contingency is provided for. 
Repairs to party walls are to be borne 
equally ; but if one has occasion to strength- 
en or improve them for a more extensive 
building than was at first contemplated, he 
cannot compel the other to divide the ex- 
pense with him. In some States there are 
statutes regulating the rights in party walls, 
and one may undoubtedly acquire rights by 
prescription on a wall built by another, 
which he has long been allowed to use for 
the support of his own structure.— Building. 


The Growth of Religions.—The 
following table shows the growth of the dif- 
ferent religions of the world in the last cen- 
tury, which includes practically the whole 
of the era of modern missions. The figures 
of 1784 are from Dr. Carey’s ‘‘ Enquiry into 
the state of the Heathen World”: 

















Tr cent. 
1784. mam oe 
Jews «.« 2 ee 07,000) 8,009,000} 83 
Mohammedans . . 130,000,000) 172,000,000) o2 
Pagams. . «-e 420, 000,01 0} 820),.0,000) 95 
ltoman Church. . 100,00), 0 196,099,000) 6 
Lastern Church. . 80,000, 85,000,000) 183 
Reformed Christians 
(Protestants) . . 44,000,100, =: 16), 01 0,000} 2s 
Pop. of the world . 781,000,000; 1,440,000,99} 





The Protestant Missionary Societies of the 
world number about one hundred, which 
raise nearly $12,000,000 annually for mis- 
sionary purposes, of which about $6,000,000 
is from Great Britain, $3,000,000 from 
America, and the remainder from the con- 
tinent of Europe and other sources. The 
ordained Missionaries number 2,900, and all 
the European and American laborers about 
5 000; while 80,000 native converts of dif- 
ferent lands are engaged in Christian mis. 
sionary work. It will be observed that 


those not Christians still outnumber the 
Christians more than two to one: the non- 
Christians being 1,000,000,000; the Chris- 
tians 444,000,000. 


Drinking Habits in Germany.— 
Dr. Baer, the chief physician of ,the Plot- 
zensee Prison, has published some intcrest- 
ing statistics concerning drinking habits in 
Germany which show that drunkenness is 
very prevalent and rapidly increasing in 
that country. In 1880 there were about 
200,000 places in Prussia alone where 
* hard ” liquors were sold, against less than 
120,000 in 1869. Ten years ago, on an aver- 
age every adult German was in the habit of 
drinking four glasses of alcoholic liquors 
every day, and the average is much higher 
now, Dr. Baer’s investigations show that 
the use of spirits has almost gone out of 
fashion among the upper and well-to-do 
classes, so that the drinking habit is largely 
confined to artisans and workingmen who 
can least afford it, and to whom it is most 
fatal. It is pleasant to know, however, 
that as yet German women are comparative- 
ly free from this vice. These facts will put 
upon the advocates of light beers as an aid 
to temperance the necessity of explaining 
how it is that drunkenness is increasing in 
the country where beer is the national 
drink, 


A Phenomenon in Quartz.— 
Some silicious pebbles which are quite nu- 
merous in the quarternary gravels of the 
Loing valley, France, have been described 
by Meunier. These stones—about an inch 
and a half in diamecter—are remarkable for 
being hollow, and enclosing liquid water, 
together frequently with a loose stony 
nucleus. Meunier supposes that the water 
must have penetrated the pebbles through 
their minute pores, for not a sign of a crack 
can be seen, even by the aid of a strong 
glass. 


To Mend Rubber Cloth.—Any 
one who has had the misfortune to injure 
the coating of a rubber umbrella will be 
glad to know that it is notwithout remedy. 
A preparation of dammar varnish and as- 
phaltum in about equal quantities, with a 
little turpentine, will make an easily applied 
coating, which makes the umbrella as good 
as new again. Spots on gossamer coats and 
cloaks can be covered with this also. 
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SCIENTIFIC CANDOR. 

WE were, one evening, in the library 
of a friend who was a physician of con- 
The conversation 
turned on the relation of physical states to 
mental expression, and in answer to cer- 
tain questions, we explained the phren- 
ological theories of the influence of tem- 


siderable reputation. 


perament, While we were speaking a 
gentleman, also a physician, whom I 
did not know, came in, and after salut- 
ing my friend, passed into the profes- 
sional office which adjoined the library, 
leaving the door between open. Fifteen 
or twenty minutes later, we rose to go, 


when our friend called his other visitor 
into the robm and introduced us. The 
first remark of our new acquaintaince 
was: ‘‘I have been listening with some 
interest to your remarks. They are 
quite new to me. I had always supposed 
phrenology to be a mixture of assump- 
tions with a few ancient maxims about 
the face being the mirror of the soul, 
and its practitioners for the most part 
men who are good observers of human 
nature, and conversant with the weaker 
side of men especially. You put the mat- 
ter in a very different light, and I can not 


dispute the high value of the facts that 
you have presented. I feel myself your 
debtor now, and if you can give me 
another lesson some time before long, I 
shall be glad to have it.” 


Our reply was; * what I have said, 
sir, is simply the truth as revealed tothe 
careful observer of nature; facts that 
have been confirmed hundreds of times. 
Whether or not you would accord them 
the character of scientific it seems to me 
that their merit and usefulness are a suf- 
ficient warrant for acceptance.” 

Our friend rejoined—‘t When we get 
the truth and understand it what more 
do we need? If Iam satisfied with the 
facts shown ina given case I am willing 
to take the risk of their scientific merit. 
Science is founded on truth, and if peo- 
ple in their attempted presentation of a 
truth distort and misapply it that truth 
will probably suffer in the estimation of 
some—but it is none the less true after 
all.” 

The imagination, man’s humors, dis- 
likes and wants play havoc with the 
truth in its practical application. One 
has said ** All along the history of cul- 
ture from savages to modern civilization 
men have imagined what ought to be 
and then tried to prove it true.” 

Of no science can this -be more truly 
said than that of mental science. The 
utmost range of speculation has been 
swept in the discussion of theories good 
and bad, and it would appear as if most 
thinkers valued the fanciful more than 
the positive ; preferred to soar among the 
clouds rather than to wak on the solid 
ground. The great obstacle that phrenol- 
ogy encountered at the first was the 
metaphysician who could not surrender 
the old canons of mental philosophy, 
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although he knew their uncertainty. 
There was too much of material definite- 
ness, too much simplicity in the formu- 
las of Spurzheim. And when driven in- 
to a corner by the clear logic of facts, 
what did the proud metaphysician but 
humble himself to ask the aid of the old 
anatomists that the teachers of the new 
facts might be restrained in their pro- 
gress. Now, however, we find the meta- 
physician who would command respect 
looking to the data of physiology for the 
basis of his theory, and often hesitating 
as to the source of certain phenomena, 
whether it is of a physical or mental 


character, so much has he learned of 
the intimate association of mind with 
physical conditions. 

There are truths that the candid mind 
feels compelled to believe, or doubt the 
value and integrity of the best sides of 
human life. Science may look at them 
with a cynical air, because science can 
not reduce or analyze them in its labora- 
tory, and find how many molecules of 
carbon, hydrogen, sodium, phosphorus, 
calcium, ete., they contain, and what 
peculiar markings they show with polar- 
ized light. But science, when true to 
itself, acknowledges the effect of these 
truths as none the less positive and influ- 
ential in the moral and physical action 
of men, Tyndall, searching and cyni- 
cal as he is in analysis of opinions that 
savor of presumption and dogma, is 
frank in hisacknowledgment of the true, 
although he cannot point to tangible 
facts that show its origin and develop- 
ment. He says in one place, ‘*‘ While 
accepting fearlessly the facts of material- 
ism, . . . I bow my head in the 
dust before the mystery of mind, which 
has hitherto defied its own penetrative 


power, and which may utterly resolve 
itself into a demonstrable impossibility 
of self-penetration.” Again, ‘‘The pas- 
sage from the physics of the brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is 
inconceivable as a result of mechanics. 
. « « The problem of the connection 
of body and soul is as insoluble in its 
modern form as it was in pre-scientific 
ages.” 

The true scientist is no double mean- 
ing, evasive sophst, but fair in the actual 
knowledgment of his ignorance, and 
tolerant of other men’s opinions. He 
recognizes the breadth and depth of the 
great ocean of nature, and the reaches 
of infinite space in human nature. The 
earnest student has his sympathy—what- 
ever the field in which he delves. 

ANOTHER THOUGHT ON THE 
LABOR TROUBLES. 
One of the writers of the day in re- 





viewing the labor troubles remarks that 
**the most urgent want of labor is self- 
control.” He could have gone farther 
and said, in all departments of human 
life, wherever contest leads to violent and 
injurious outbreaks the most urgent 
want is self-control. Intelligent men, 
as well as ignorant, are in a time of 
excitement too easily controlled by 
The 


masses of men engaged in mechanical 


their selfish and passional forces. 


employments are easily aroused to a 
pitch of intemperate excitement when 
they fear the loss of their means of sup- 
port. Thus, they are made the tools of: 
men of powerful or magnetic influence, 
who are more athirst for domination. 
than zealous for the welfare of those they 
lead. Granted that a class of workers 


have reason to complain against a sys-~ 
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tem in vogue with their employers; 
granted that they are warranted in re- 
fusing to work, and in endeavoring to 
prevent their employers from securing 
help from outside sources; there is a 
legitimate range to action of the latter 
kind, and its effect may be of material 
benefit to both sides. But when the senti- 
ments of justice, kindness, respect for or- 
der and decency, are overcome by covet- 
ousness, envy, hate, and a vague desire 
to revenge fancied or real wrongs is 
formed into a turbulent demand for re- 
dress, by blatant agitators, then reason 
and self-control go and we have a raging 
crowd of unhappy men who do not 
know what they are about; and who 
find at the last, when their excitement 
has subsided, that they have lost, not 
gained. 

Pardon me, my industrious reader, if 
I refer to one element in these labor out- 
breaks that tends more than anything 
else to disturb the mental equilibrium of 
those engaged, and to make a strike, 
however just, a failure. That elementis 
liquor drinking. I think that if the 
dramshop could be kept out of the way, 
the case in which a strike would have a 
violent issue would be as rare as dog- 
wood blossoms in March. It is the heat- 
ing, exciting drink that arouses the sel- 
fish instincts and passional elements in 
the base of the brain to excessive activ- 
ity, blunts the intellect and stupefies the 
moral sentiment, in men who in a cool, 
self-conscious state would never think of 
doing violence to any. Oh, if we could 
only put the whisky bottle and lager- 
bier keg beyond the reach of the work- 
ingman, how much more competent he 
would be to consider the real questions 
of his relations to capital, and to society, 


and how much more power he would 
To the intel- 
ligent, self-controlling working men 


have as a political force. 


may belong the issues of the day. Or- 
ganized well, prudent in their action, 
determined, yet fair, in their demands, 
what could they not obtain fromthe 
State ; what would notsociety give them 
for their true advancement ? 





THEY SHOULD BE KEPT DOWN! 


Conservatism has lately spoken in 
terms of authority on the subject of the 
higher education of women. This time 
it is the British Medical Association that 
utters what ‘‘ought to be,” according to 
At the meet- 
ing held this year at Brighton the newly 
elected President, Dr. Withers Moore, 
devoted the larger part of his address to 


its notion of the suitable. 


the consideration of woman’s claim to - 
equality with men in educational privi- 
leges and in the prosecution of such em- 
ployments as she might choose, and he 
is reported to have said that ‘‘it is not 
for the good of the human race consid- 
ered as progressive that women should 
be freed from the restraints which law 
and custom had imposed upon them, 
and should not receive an education in- 
tended to prepare them for the exer- 
cise of brain-power in competition 
He was persuaded that 
neither the preliminary training for such 


with men. 


competitive work, nor the subsequent 
practice of it in the actual strife and 
struggle for existence could fail to have 
upon women the effect of more or less 
(and rather more than less) indisposing 
them towards and incapacitating them 
for their own functions, which, as the 
issue of the original differentiation of the 
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sexes, nature has assigued to them in the 
maintenance and progressive improve- 
ment of the human race for bettering 
the breed of men.” Dr. Moore in say- 
ing this probably echoed the sentiment 
of the rank and file of British practition- 
ers, as represented in the Association. 
We will not question his sincerity, or 
his motives; he probably thinks that 
the welfare of British society is endan- 
gered by the desire of many British 
women to learn more of science and art 
and to know more about themselves. 
We will not say that he and his col- 
leagues of the Association have the 
least fear that women by entering the 
profession of medicine will affect their 
personal interests. It does seem to us, 
however, that the view of Dr. Moore, as 
quoted, implies a low estimate of woman 
as a factor in society, according to her a 
a plane of action scarcely above that of 
the animal. She must be restrained, 
limited to a certain stage of mental de- 
velopment, because, if she rises above 
that she may be less competent to per- 
form—what? the functions of breeding. 
The female of human kind lives for ma- 
ternity! Ifthis is the prevailing senti- 
ment of the intelligent men of England 
we do not wonder at the recent expos- 
ures of gross immorality among the 
higher classes there. 

But in the United States, with its 
fresher civilization, we do not find that 
women, who are educated for physicians 
are in any wise impaired for wifehood ; 
and if they have children, are in any 
way inferior to other mothers. On the 
contrary, we know certain woman-doc- 
tors, who unite excellence of scientific 
capacity with admirable motherhood, 


We have entertained the notion that a 
mother could not be too intelligent, and 
therefore, have believed that women 
should be well instructed in the practi- 
cal affairs of life ; and to guard against 
the misfortunes that often cut off the 
support of a wife and mother, when 
dependent upon others, they should be 
trained in some branch of industry or 
art, so that when thrown upon their 
own resources they will have a positive 
help in themselves. We could name a 
dozen women who in the hour of need 
have shown themselves competent to 
take care of husband and children, be- 
cause of their ‘‘ higher education.” 

British women of the upper classes 
correspond to a large class, we might 
say, the general mass of our native born 
women of the cities and large towns, so 
far as education goes, but from their 
greater restraint and subjection to cus- 
tom are much less competent to take 
care of themselves than the American 
woman. We do not hear of socicties 
here for the assistance of ‘‘ gentlewomen 
in reduced circumstances ” as they do in 
England, where it has been heretofore 
considered improper for a “lady” to 
work for her living in any public 
capacity. We have 
for the barbaric notion that woman 
is not fitted for high mental train- 
ing—for we believe that the proper, 
symmetrical education of her mind 


no sympathy 


is in every way conducive to her 
happiness and the welfare of society. 
The true man desires a companion as 
well as a sexual mate. And he finds his 
want in the woman of a well-matured 
brain, with its mental expressions round- 


-ed and elevated by culture, not in tho 
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merely sensuous, capricious, unformed, 
unaspiring and uninspiring kitchen 
drudge or listless exhibitor of the cos- 
tumer’s art. 


PHRENOLOGY aND Its Critics.—An 
article is being copied from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer on the subject of 
Phrenology, in which it is sought to 
show that the science is going or has 
gonetodecay. The writer classes it with 
Desbarolles’ palmistry, and seeks to bury 
them in the same grave. Any student 
of Phrenology will see at a glance that 
the writer is but a flippant ignoramus 
and has little knowledge either of Phren- 
ological literature or public sentiment. 

Nevertheless, several of our friends 
have cut out the article referred to and 
sent it to us asking us to reply to it. 

We beg to refer our friends who have 





thus kindly sent us the article and all 
others. to the May number of the Jour- 
nal page 293, June number page 349, 
and the Febuary number page, 117 for 
1886 ; also to the article by Rev. Wm. 
Hyde, of Cambridge, in October. No- 
vember and December, 1885. All of these 
show that we have seen and given atten- 
tion to the subject in question. 

It is amusing to witness the zeal of 
some young writers who will quote ob- 
jections which their grandfathers raised 
in respect to Phenology sixty years 
ago, and which were then thoroughly 
refuted, and to-day would not be thought 
of by scientific physiologists. If these flip- 
pant, careless writers would consult their 
caprices and prejudices less, and the au- 
thorities on cerebral physiology more, 
we should have much less frequent occa- 
sion to note their random sneers, 














ur Hlentoral { wren, 








fo fer {forrespondents, 


QOvestions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be «nswered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our contTripuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. Jt is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
ttors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly. being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names ana quota- 
tions. 

». Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil. as the 
compositor has to read it across the cuse, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes tc make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
tovether. Sheets about “‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 





5. Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Alrrays write your full name and address plain 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
és done. 





On tHe Lasor Qvsstion.—S. N. H., 
Cal.—You have quite misconstrued the na- 
ture of our reasoning in the article entitled, 
** Idealism in Public Disorder.” The point 
we sought to impress is, that the fanatics 
who avail themselves of the organized move- 
ments of the labor unions for increased 
wages, or reduced time, to attempt deeds 
of lawlessness and crime, usually have « 
creed, or * bill of rights,” that is Utopian, 
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and when they proceed to put it in force, are 
found at war not only with the laws and 
usages of society, but self-constituted agents 
of rapine and anarchy. They talk of rights 
and justice, and then go on to exhibit the 
most brutal disregard of right and justice. 
All classes suffer, the poor as well as the 
rich, from their outrages. We have always 
acknowledged ourselves on the side of the 
workingman in his struggle upward, and 
whenever he gained a single step we have re- 
joiced, but whenever he was imprudent, and 
resorted to means that interfered, not only 
with his employers, but affected disastrously 
the community in general, we were sorry, 
because we knew that he was taking a back 
step and losing ground. 

The principle of strikes is just, the work- 
ingmen have the right to organize for their 
protection, and to secure a larger share in 
the profits of their labor; but wholesale 
condemnation of the rich and of capitalists 
is unreasonable and unwarrantable. A busy 
commercial people is largely dominated by 
one idea—the poor as well as the rieb enter- 
tain it—that of getting money, making a 
fortune. The laborer of to-day who looks 
with envious eyes upon the man of wealth 
may be rich ten years hence, and he will be 
found, most probably, regarding with angry 
eye the endeavor of those who were once 
his mates to compel him to divide with 
them in wages a larger percentage of his 
profits. It should not be forgotten that the 
balance of power, the control of public af- 
fairs, lies with the working masses, and if 
they did not to so great extent allow them- 
selves to be the tools of political bosses and 
pot-house tricksters, they could in a few 
years’ time bring about a greatly im- 
proved state of affairs for themselves and 
society in general, through the election of 
men to office who will represent them fairly 
and, by the establishment of good laws, ren- 
der the interworkings of capital and labor, 
or employers and employed, equitable and 
harmonious. Itis not wise to indulge in 
sentimental tirades about the exactions of 
wealth, and the sorrows of the poor; better 
that we consider the situation of the work- 
ing masses dispassionately and scientifically, 
and thus get at the bottom causes of what 
is wrong init. Philanthrophy, without posi- 
tive knowledge and a definite purpose, is 
more likely to make matters worse than bet- 
ter. If you.or any reader have a well- 
furmed plan for social impiovement, we 


shall be giad to publish it. What the world 
wants is sound, practical counsel. 


Bopy-Growts.—D. H. D.—Bodily char- 
acteristics, such as size, complexion, height, 
etc., are for the most part conformable to 
the laws of heredity. One whose ancestors 
generally, on both sides, are short, can not 
expect to attain to a height above the aver- 
age. We think, however, that carefully 
methodized exercises that have the tendency 
to lengthen the bones, if persisted in. the 
health meanwhile being properly sustained, 
would, in the course of a few years, increase 
the stature of a young man an inch or 
more. Such exercises as walking in mil- 
itary position, climbing a rope or vertical 
pole—with the legs extended, or anything 
that exerts a direct pull on the spinal column 
and legs may be of service to the short man 
to whom an inch would bea boon. If the 
person is over twenty, but little result is to 
be expected from such exercises. At least, 
we should not advise them, although cases 
of spontaneous body growth after twenty 
are recorded. It is not unusual for men 
who were thin in flesh for many years to 
gain greatly in weight— become stout in fact. 
An easy life, with good digestion, or even 
a busy life, with good digestion and the use 
of such food as contributes to fat develop- 
ment, will make one in time fuller in form. 


TEMPERAMENT IN Marriace.—G. 8. M.— 
What is needed is difference in tempera- 
ment with good health for a harmonious 
marriage, and it matters little what the tem- 
peraments are in the candidates for the bond 
celestial, provided that they are manifestly 
unlike. Of course it would be well for the 
woman to have a well marked viial temper- 
ament, and in the man we always like to see 
a good expression of the motive element. 
If you will read Jacques on ‘“‘ Tempera- 
ment,” or the recent book ‘ Heads and 
Faces” you will find it to contain useful in- 
formation such as you require. 

A SpELt on nER.—I. E.—We can not give 
you the information you ask; and it is not 
likely that a “clairvoyant” would go so 
far unless he or she were paid more for the 
trouble than you would care to give. Per- 
haps if you were to consult a good physic- 
ian you would find the cause of the poor 
woman’s ‘“‘spell” to be over-strained and 
broken nerves; for which, rest, nutrition, 
and other hygienic conditions would be tie 
best treatment. 
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Boyootr.—I. H.— This term is derived 
from the name of the man, Capt. Boycott, 
on whom the practice was first tried in Ire- 
land. On account of his political and social 
attitude the Irish League leaders determined 
to try to destroy his business and forbade 
the people of his town to patronize him. 
He was cut off from social intercourse, No 
man would buy of him, or sell to him, or 
have dealings of any kind with him. The 
result satisfied the leaders, and the verb ‘‘ to 
boycott” became incorporated in the lan- 
guage. 

Hypnotism.—M. 8. Y.—This word is from 
the Greek, meaning sleep, and relates to the 
artificial process of putting persons to sleep 
or in a trance by passes, manipulations, etc. 
the terms magnetism, mesmerism, ‘* psy- 
chology” were formerly used, but now, 
scientific men think that hypnotism better 
expresses the methods. 


FyaleMbat Then Suv. EE 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer’s personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Ditfliculties.— Difficulties are met with 
in every walk of life, and though they cause 
a creat many heart-aches, there isno doubt 
that they are of great benefit in developing 
and training character. We do not go so 
far as to say that hardship makes the hero, 
but there is something in the character of 
every successful man that would not, could 
not be there were it not for the many dif- 
ficulties he has met and conquered. A man 
may be a hero in thought without running 
this gauntlet of circumstances, but in act and 
deed never until he has seen and conquered. 
A giant intellect is invisible to the world 
till trained by this, the severest of masters, 
it is enabled to open the eyes of nations to 
its greatness. From the time a man begins 
his first efforts for self-support. or useful- 
ness he takes hardly a step in advance with- 
out having to cut a niche as it were in the 
solid rock, in which to place his foot. Every 
step taken, every difficulty overcome in- 
creases the capital, which, when sufficiently 
augmented, eventually places its possessor 
in the front rank, and enables him to make 
the best of every contingency. Though ad- 


verse circumstances will not of themselves 
make a man successful, no one ever attained 
success without first having his character 
moulded and perfected by actual contact 
with and victory over difficulties. They 
constitute the refinery through which all 
have to pass before they become successful ; 
as wheat can not be made into bread before 
passing through a mill: so a man can not be 
successful in any calling until he has been 
through the mill of circumstances, and 
shows to the world his ability to meet and 
conquer. All men do not have the same 
difficulties to overcome before reaching 
their goal, but all have the gauntlet to run 
be the lashings more or less frequent. It 
has been said that “‘ difficulties are blessings 
in disguise,” and thisis to a great extent 
true. As each difficulty is a round in the 
ladder, when surmounted it places its con- 
queror that much nearer the top, and, pre- 
pares him to take the next step which he 
would not have been prepared to take only 
for the experience and strength of character 
gained in the previous struggle. Many and 
severe are the wounds we receive in these 
battles with adversity, but they will all heal, 
and leave only the scars, as trophies of vic- 
tory ; and we may well be proud of these 
scars as they act in the double capacity of 
guide and certificate of character. All may 
not become heroes but all may be heroic. 
And in whatever walk of life duty calls us 
our motto should be, ‘* Onward and Up- 
ward” through storm and sunshine. As 
we advance on our march, difficulties will 
array themselves before us thick and fast ; 
but let us not be afraid to face them, for 
nine out of every ten will vanish when the 
first determined effort is made to overcome. 
More men sink under the trials of life from 
lack of courage to cope with them than from 
any want of intellectuality ; and even genius 
itself will not rise above the common level 
without the courage to pass through the 
crucial test of adverse circumstances. 
‘* Every man is the builder of his own for- 
tune,” and circumstances are the materials 
out of which he must build. God has sur- 
rounded us with these raw materials and 
bids us work, work for the present, the 
future and heaven. Brave is he and heroic 
who stands by the helm through thick and 
thin and guides his bark over the stormy 
sea of life. 
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An Illustration.—Enrtor or Puren- 
OLOGICAL JouRNAL.—Conversation turned 
upon the science of Phrenology one day 
not long since, when my friend, a very in- 
telligent lady, remarked that her brother 
had an experience which most remarkably 
proved the truth of that science. The fam- 
ily, I knew, were, as a whole, cultured and 
intellectual, and so, questioning her concern- 
ing the early history of this particular mem- 
ber of it, I learned that he, in his boyhood 
and youth, had evinced no special taste for 
books, had a low, though rather broad fore- 
head, and was considered dull rather than 
otherwise. When about the age of seven- 
teen years, some circumstance which she 
did not give, tended to arouse his dormant 
energies. He began to study, and took such 
a course as would particularly develop his 
reasoning faculties—law being the princi- 
pal one. In the course of a few months the 
head began to develop manifestly over 
either eye, somewhat about midway of the 
altitude of the forehead. These ‘‘ horns,” as 
the family playfully called them, grew and 
broadened, until the space below them and 
the eyes, and also the center of the forehead, 
appeared, by contrast, to be depressed. 
Later on his forehead filled more evenly, 
until now, in middle life, it is quite smooth- 
ly rounded, and reasonably broad and high. 
His perceptives never were developed in the 
same proportion with his reflectives, but 
that is the case with many of us who start 
evenly as to natural faculties. Eyes we 
have, but they do not sce a fithe of what 
lies spread before them in spiritual and 
material realms. I bid you God speed in 
your efforts to teach mankind to read aright 
the legend over the gateway of the Greek 
oracle, ‘‘ Know thyself.” a. L. M. 

—_ poo <9 —___—_ 


WISDOM. 


“Think trul y, aud thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


The veil which covers the face of futurity 
is woven by the hand of Mercy.— Bulwer. 


Society is but one great family, What, 
then, is this narrow selfishness in us, but 
relationship remembered, against relation- 
ship forgot ? 

The Arab in the desert, dividing his last 
handful of dried dates and his few remain- 
ing drops of water with a wandering brother, 
represents the highest type of hospitality. 


He that has no native wit of his own, but 
has simply studied much, knowsthe mean- 
ing of his books no more than the ladle the 
taste of the broth—Hindu (Mahabharata). 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

“He called me an ass,” exclaimed an 
over-dressed dude. ‘* Well, you ain’t one,” 
replied a companion; ‘ you’re only @ 
clothes-horse.” 

Angry father at dinner: ‘‘ You children 
turn up your noses at everything on the 
table. When I wasa boy I was glad to get 
enough dry bread to eat.” Little Tom, *‘ I 
say, pa, you are having a much better time 
of it now you are living with us, ain’t you? 

A family that advertised for a girl ‘‘ to do 
light housework” received a letter from an 
applicant who said her health demanded 
sea air and asked to know where the light- 
house was situated. 

Wife—‘‘ What are you sitting by that 
open window for ? 

Husband.—‘‘ That homeopathic doctor 
across the way claims that he can cure the 
hardest kind of a cold in two days. I bet 
him $10 he can’t. Iam going to win his 
money.” 





Ua C j Bibra 





























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and pullésher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recért 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usual y 
supply any of those noticed. 

Tne Causk anp Cure oF Disgase.—Offices 
of Electricity in the Origin and Removal 
of the Disorders and Injuries of the Or- 
ganization of the Human Body. By H. 
B. Philbrook, Editor of Problems of Na- 
ture. Published by the Author. New York. 
An extraordinary book—covering in less 

than 300 pages the whole theory and prac. 

tice of medicine as formulated by the author. 

‘* Diseases” according to him * are weak. 

nesses that are due to a deficiency of the 
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almighty influence called electricity in the 
body. A want of this power can exist and 
the body be wholly without disease or de- 
struction of a cell or tissue. ‘The cause of 
this want is the same as that of a disease— 
a bad habit or bad practice. All so-called 
malarial diseases are of this character, and 
all of them are produced solely by a want 
of electricity in the atmosphere.” Thus we 
have the cause of the many hundred forms 
of constitutional disturbance and organic 
lesion in a nutshell, and the remedies sug- 
gested are of a corresponding simplicity : 
** A plenty of alcohol and a box of com- 
mon soda are all the preparations for a dis- 
case a family can want.” What a herald 
Mr. Philbrook is of the good time coming 
when hygiene will be the grand principie in 
ail medical treatment, and of the time when 
the cathurtics, anodynes, caustics of the 
pharmacist will be no more known! 

The book is original in style, matter, 
treatment, and not without interest to the 
conservative who believes that the common 
method of treating disease is founded upon 
the wisdom of centuries and therefore not 
to be refuted by the utterances of a single, 
bold pioneer who flings to the world « chal- 
lenge like that of our author especially 
when he says that ‘‘a particle of as~istance 
hus not been obtained from a physician or 
medical works in the preparation of this 
treatise.” 


Tur Taree Systems or Lire Insurance, 
embracing I. The Level Premium System. 
II. Natural Premium. II]. The Assess- 
ment System.—By Marion Tabor. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Life Insurance 
Information; Chicago. 

Prepared by an Insurance man, this book 
affords information that appears to be of an 
“mpartial as well as practical character. The 
tield of Life Insurance has grown enormous- 
ly in this country, and some corporations 
that have been prudently managed, and 
that in a basis of life expectancy a hundred 
years old, have rolled up surplus earnings 
from twenty to sixty millions of dollars; 
thus showing the great gains desirable from 
a kind of speculation in human life. Mr. 
Tabor points out some of the features of the 
business that make it so profitable, and is, 
we think quite fair in his treatment of the 
latter day phase of life insurance—the 
‘** mutual benefit” orassessment plan, This, 
the reader knows, was at first vigorously 
attacked by several of the old surplus-bloat- 
ed companies because it cut into their busi- 
ness, but the result was that the corpora- 
tions were defeated and compelled to mo- 
dify their rates, and thus the cost of insur- 
ance was generally reduced. A oe many 

uestions that have been asked by candi- 

ates for insurance are considered, and the 
many kinds of insurance that have been de- 
veloped to suit the varied character of our 
civilization and individual needs are ex- 
plained at length. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Pronrpition Continues To Pronisirr. A 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages of testimon- 
les from various sources in Maine, Iowa, 
Kansas, Georgia giving conclusive testi- 
mony that prohibition prohibits. Governors 
editors, attorney-generals, grand juries, 
business men join in giving evidence, and 
the false reasoning of enemies is fully exposed 
and answered. Price, five cents. 

No. 33 or Ocitvie’s Poputar Reapine 
contains a very neat colored floral plate as 
its frontispiece; the stories annexed being 
in the usual line of popular sensation. 
Price 30 cts. 

Bircn Bark FROM THE ADIRONDAOKS, is & 
Diensant description of Summer life in the 
mouniains. Tue writer supplies a good 
deal of practical information fur the tourist 
and summer lounger. 

FirreentH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
MorGan Park Minitary AcapEMy, near 
Chicago, Ill. A well-equipped sciool, con- 
ducted by a gentleman of culture and ex- 
perience. Capt. Talcott we know to be a 
man who believes in making his students 
well informed in the solid ground-principles 
of education, and aims also to develop the 
moral elements of character. 


OURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 


The Citizen: Organ of the American In- 
stitute of Civics. Monthly. Boston. 


The Prairie Farmer ; Orange Judd, Editor. 
Chicago. 

Book News: Full and critical, of recent 
literature. Philadelphia. 

The Illustrated Western World: Monthly. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Medical Gurrent : W. A. Chatterton & 
Co. Chicago. 

The Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer : 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Wallace's Monthly: Tiustrated. Devoted to 
our domestic animals, A useful periodi- 
cal. J. H. Wallace. New -York. 


U. 8S. Medical Investigator : Duncan Broth- 
ers. Chicago. 

ITarper’s Monthly for September contains in- 
teresting studies of English thought and 
French art. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


Literary Life; 1 new monthly. Elder Pub- 
lishing Company. Chicago. 

The Century, for September, gives a sketch 
of art in Persia, and afresh batch of war 
recitals. New York. 

Popular Science Monthly, for September, dis- 
cusses evolution, hereditary and branches 
of physics. D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. 

Lippincott’s Monthly, for September, has a 
varied bit of seasonable reading. Phila- 
del phia. 

Cosmopolitan, with a picture of the Liberty 
Statue on cover. Rochester, N. Y. 
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